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A few weeks since, the president of the association very kindly in- 
vited me to present before your body, at this session, a sort of an in- 
augural address, in which I should outline my views on the prominent 
questions now discussed by the educators of the state. I was loath 
to occupy your time with an extended review of the policy which. I 
hope to pursue in my administration, as the incoming state superin- 
tendent. I was partly led to adopt this course by the desire to 
consult more fully than I have done with the leading friends and sup- 
porters of our public schools on some subjects, before definitely an- 
nouncing any opinions on these, and to reflect more carefully upon 
certain practical measures which seem necessary to reach the ends de- 
manded by the intelligent and thoughtful teachers. I am inclined to 
hold tenaciously to well established principles and methods, as fur- 
nishing usually the safest guides under existing circumstances; but I 
trust that Iam ready to adopt and use even radical reforms in our 
present system of education, when demonstrated to be beneficial and 
necessary. 

But I consented to comply with the invitation, so far as to lay be- 
fore you a paper on a topie in which I have had a life-long interest, 
and which now concerns, as I conceive, the mass of our citizens more 
vitally than any other educational question before the state. I refer 
to the conditino and needs of the public schools in the small villages 
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and the rural districts. These may be distinguished from those of 
our cities and large villages as the ungraded schools. 

The way appears to be opened for a evitical and general investiga- 
tion of the problem which these schools present. Three products, 
very satisfactory, have been attained by our educational efforts; viz., a 
largely endowed and well patronized State University, four efficient 
and popular normal schools, and three hundred and eighty-five graded 
schools, many of which are employing the best known processes for 
training theyoung. We need not mention the amount of publie at- 
tention which has hitherto been bestowed upon these enterprises. 
The fact is clearly settled that they will never be abolished, nor crip- 
pled in their beneficent operations. While we do not lessen our care 
or interest for these institutions, our minds now naturally turn to con- 
sider the standing and outcome of the common schools at the cross- 
roads. 

In our state, last year, this class of schools numbered, 5,235, and were 
attended by nearly three-fourths of 282,186 children, taught in all 
our public schools. At least 7,000 different teachers were employed 
in these rural schools, and a million and a half of dollars were ex- 
pended in maintaining them, nearly three times the sum paid out for 
the support of the city and village graded schools. In addition to 
these things, it is evident that from the country districts must come 
the chief supply of the students for our higher institutions of learn- 
ing, of the teachers for our various grades of schools, of the farm- 
ers and mechanics of the next generation, of the members of the al- 
ready crowded professions, and of the leaders in society, in the church, 
and in civil life. The influences which the state can directly exert 
upon the country boys and girls to aid in developing their intellects 
and in forming their characters, will conduce the most effectively to 
shape and determine its career and prosperity. 

Now, in what condition do we find the vast majority of the schools 
which we are considering? Far be it from me to undervalue or decry 
the work accomplished in them. No class of laborers associated with 
us command so fully my hearty sympathy as the earnest and consci- 
entious teachers in our rural neighborhoods. I look with admiration 
and pride upon the thousands of young men and women in these 
places, who are longing and striving to obtain, with poorly supplied 
and ill suited facilities, a fairly thorough and liberal mental culture. 
1 cannot withhold words of warm commendation and praise from the 
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hundreds of fathers and mothers, toiling in the humbler industrial 
pursuits, sacrificing many comforts of life,and executing the most 
successful plans, even under the adverse and depressing influences 
which rest upon the schools near their homes, in order to give their 
sons and their daughters the best advantages secured in our high 
schools, in the few colleges in the state, and in our university. We 
must not be blind to the fact that very many of our skilled artizans, 
our managers in the religious and the political spheres, our wealthi- 
est tradesmen, the thriftiest cultivators of our lands, andthe active in- 
structors of our youth, have received their principal, if not their entire 
mental, training in our country schools. Here has been gendered that 
remarkable spirit of self-reliance and ambition so characteristic of the 
people of our country. You will find a straight route from the low- 
liest district school-house to the palace of the millionaire, the court 
room of the judge, or the mansion of the president. 

With all the excellent results which these schools are producing, 
still their defects are manifest and lamentable. The weakest points 
in our educational system are found here. The most ardent admirer 
of our common schools, while extremely sensitive under all eriti- 
cisms upon their management and their results, must admit that 
they are capable of great improvement. There are some well informed 
people who assert that our rural schools have deteriorated in the past 
thirty years in the quality of their instruction and discipline. You 
will meet with leading school officers and teachers who claim with 
positiveness that the status of the country schools is but slightly bet- 
ter than that of twenty years ago. In my opinion there has been a 
progress by way of a preparation in them for far better results. But 
stand at the head of an institution which receives into its classes, from 
the families of our country and village population, the young people 
of average attainments and abilities, or even with the brightest minds 
and the best scholarship attainable at home, and for twenty-five years 
furnish hundreds of them with academic and collegiate instruction; 
then you will be compelled to acknowledge that our elementary 
schools are in too many cases inflicting upon their pupils ignorance of 
the simplest elements taught in them, ill formed habits of study and 
thinking, and loose morality in observing the essential laws of the 
community and the needful regulations of school life. A large per- 
centage of the applicants for admission into our national military and 
naval schools, though examined only in the primary branches, are re- 
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jected on the ground of their defective knowledge of these subjects. 
It is found impossible to organize, in this state and elsewhere in this 
country, a purely normal school for professional training of teachers; 
because so much time and energy have to be devoted in supplement- 
ing the wretched instruction and the worse mental drill, which many 
of the students have received in the district schools. The fault lies 
not so much with the scholars, nor with the teachers, nor with the 
mass of the supporters of these rural schools, as with the educational 
ideas which control them, and with the educational system which be- 
gets these ideas. If this be true, a tearful responsibility rests upon 
those, be they politicians, statesmen, or educators, who fashion and 
guide the publie masses to organize and conduct our country schools. 

That we may be more certain in our convictions, let us notice in 
detail the marked detects of these schools : 

1. It is doubtless true that some advancement has recently been 
made in providing the external accommodations in our districts. 
More substantial and more convenient school-houses have been erected 
in many localities, and considerable modern furniture and simple ap- 
paratus supplied. But the contrast between the airy, well ventilated, 
and elegantly furnished rooms of our city graded schools, and the 
small, ill arranged, and dingy looking school-houses in very many 
country places, is the contrast between a palace anda hovel. The 
annual reports show that a much larger number of out-buildings are 
furnished than were fifteen or twenty yearsago. Then the condition 
of the school grounds was simply appauling, and seemed designed to 
offend the most refined instincts in the children’s minds. Yet there 
is abundant opportunity to improve in this respect. Our scholars 
must seek, in the most careful and delicate ways, to cultivate the sense 
of shame, which is the primary impulse toward a civilized life. In a 
large majority of our school-rooms are needed well selected maps, 
charts, simple cabinets of minerals, animal preparations, and inexpen- 
sive apparatus for illustrating the elementary facts of the mathemati- 
eal and physical sciences, Asa rule, the school grounds should be 
ornamented with deciduous and evergreen trees, and other appliances 
supplied, in order to develope in the youth a taste for the beautiful. 

2. Nowhere in our country, except in some churches controlled 
by the congregational polity, are the extreme views of a democratic 
government so firmly held as in the country school districts. This 
state of affairs pertains not only to the election of school officers, and 
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the choice of teachers, and the attendance of the scholars, but more es- 
pecially to the notions and customs which virtually regulate the 
whole management of the schools. They dictate the rules which gov- 
ern the teacher in forming the classes, in conducting the recitations, 
and in correcting the mischievous and lawless children. The intense 
individualism brought out in these districts exposes the schools to be 
influenced by the-local jealousies, the partizan prejudices, the neigh- 
borhood quarrels, and the personal piques, which exist in very many of 
these places. A fair minded and generous hearted teacher, falling 
into the power of some districts where these conditions prevail in their 
worst form, falls into a den of lions, without any assurance promised 
him that some miraculous agency will close the mouths of these lions. 
The frequent changes of teachers in our district schools are owing, in 
a great measure, to these conditions. The teachers have been visited 
with the hatred of some faction which they have failed to conciliate 
or suppress; some disobedient and self-willed boy has enlisted the pub- 
lic sentiment against the patient and peace-loving school-master; a 
new man or woman must be called to take the charge to avoid a dis- 
turbance or hard feelings; some parent whose wishes have not been 
duly consulted by the school officers or the teacher, decides that the 
school is a failure, and that his children must therefore remain at 
home; and some lady cousin of the district clerk is keeping the school 
and pocketing the wages, and the older scholars deride and scandalize 
her because they know that they are as well fitted as she to teach. 

Where so many school officers have to be selected in all the districts, 
and each set among so few inhabitants, and the choice is often deter- 
mined amidst these discordant elements of the neighborhood, it is no 
wonder that many of these officers are utterly indifferent or incompe- 
tent in the administration of the school affairs. 

A cursory glance will show that these schools, in their ideas and 
operations, are quite independent of each other, and of the authority 
of the state. In reality, they decide, in most part, what shall be the 
amount of money to be raised for their support, regulate the courses 
of study, and determine the qualifications of the teachers whom they 
hire, and establish the code of rules for the government and discipline 
of the pupils. It is too true that our state system of public schools is 
largely a collection of separate district schools. 

Large liberty is given, under these circumstances, to run the schools 
on the narrowest and most stingy notions of economy. To maintain 
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our schools at starvation prices is to invite the teachers to accept oth- 
er and more remunerative occupations, and for the district to secure a 
premium for stupidity, incompetence, and meanness. To obtain better 
results and be satisfied with the investment of our money, we must be 
willing tc pay more for energy, experience, high culture, and stern 
moral character in our teachers. 

3. No proper classification of pupils can be formed in these coun- 
try schools. Great disparity of ages, attainments, and aptitudes pre- 
vail often in each school. Ex-Superintendent Bateman, of Illinois, 
says, on this point: “ Little fellows, who have just touched the line of 
eligibility, are there for the first time, with their primers and spelling 
books, intent upon mastering the mysteries of the alphabet. There, 
too, are young men and misses, for the last time, having traveled 
again and again the most advanced ground of the scanty curriculum, 
yet hoping to gather up some additional crumbs of knowledge before 
saying good-bye to school. between these extremes are all the grades, 
the dull and the bright, the fast and the slow, the gentle and the 
rough, the strong and the weak, all to be instructed and cared for in 
innumerable ways by one teacher.” As a result of these conditions, 
the pupils are arranged into too many classes, and a great variety of 
studies must be gone over each day. There is no concentration of 
thought; there is no time to impress the main points of a lesson on 
the minds of the scholars; there can be no living interest, no deep en- 
thusiasm in any single direction. Confusion and discord must be felt 
by the pupils and master. The best approved methods for study and 
recitation require quiet, sedateness, and steady application; and these 
methods, if they are known, cannot be practiced. 

The variety of text-books on the same subjects, still found in some 
schools, the too frequent changes of these books in many districts, 
and the tardy or imperfect supply quite often realized, prevent any 
close and skillful systematizing of the work, if all the other elements 
of the school were propitious. 

The ideas of personal independence which prevail in our districts, 
allow many pupils to reject, in toto, some of the studies, and pursue 
only those which they can easily understand, or for which they have 
acquired some inclination. No system of rigid examinations holds 
these pupils to their tasks and prevent the relinquishing of a subject 
until they have mastered it. 

These country schools are greatly weakened, and have not the stur- 
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dy materials which many of them had thirty years since, because the 
ambitious and more advanced scholars, not finding at home the edu- 
cational privileges which they covet, seek instruction in the high 
schools of our villages and cities, and in the preparatory departments of 
our academies and colleges. 

4. Very many of the teachers of the rural schools have inadequate 
qualifications. They are, asa general rule, young in years, have mea- 
ger acquirements, and are inexperienced and untrained in their work. 
It is astonishing, and yet it is not, that so few of our common school- 
teachers are satisfied with obtaining merely the third grade certificate. 
These teachers do not expect, and they have no right to expect, to 
give instruction in the schools for more than three to five terms, and 
after this they intend to enter upon some permanent business. As 
poorly prepared as they may be in literary attainments, they have 
still less acquaintance with the grand and successful manipulations of 
children’s minds employed in our best classified and equipped schools. 
The following is a sad picture, but it is drawn by a truthful hand: 
“ Nothing can be more certain than that an incompetent teacher,” in 
one of these schools, “inflicts positive and irreparable injury. He 
blunts the intellectual faculties, stifles the natural desire for knowl- 
edge, makes the school odious, fills the mind with distorted concep- 
tions, corrupts the moral, nature, induces careless, superficial and 
slothful habits, and leaves the character of his pupils a helpless wreck, 
to drift avout on the sea of life, the sport of every wind that blows.” 
On account of the nature of the work, the moderate compensation, 
and the jickleness of school districts, the best fitted and most suecess- 
ful teachers leave the country positions and drift into the graded 
schools. The latter, also, in this way, injure the efficiency of the 
former. 

5. There is too general want of the highest incentives to study and 
moral effort. The range of studies is comparatively limited and do 
not satisfy the earnest and intelligent scholars. Very often those in 
the advanced classes are compelled to drudge, term after term, over the 
same lessons, acquiring no new thoughts, nor increasing their mental 
power. No arrangements for extended promotions stimulate and 
steady both the teacher and the pupil. The dreadful but important 
day of examinations to reach higher grades, of this most country pu- 
pils are in blissful ignorance. The influence of the higher studies and 
of the supervision of thoroughly qualified instructors upon the mem- 
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bers of the lower classes is not felt. The distance between an average 
boy in one of these schools and a position in which he can acquire 
wealth, literary distinction, or public honors, appears often to him like 
a great gult; and he pauses in the midst of his ambitious efforts and 
sits down disheartened, knowing that he has no preparation and no 
opportunity to gratify his laudable desires. 

The justness of what I have written in regard to the country schools 
will appear more evident, and my argument at this point will have a 
fitting close, if I quote the following terse statements from an article 
by President Phelps upon the same subject. In speaking of the con- 
ditions of success in the graded schools, which [ wish to contrast with 
those existing in our elementary schools, he says: “They are gener- 
ally supplied with conveniences, well furnished and comfortable school 
edifices. They are able to command the services of educated, skillful, 
and permanent teachers. They possess libraries, apparatus, and most 
of the material aids to instruction. Their gradation, as a general rule, 
is carefully adjusted to the successive stages in the evolution of the 
human faculties, and the principle of a dirision of skilled labor, suited 
to each of the stages, is applied to the work in hand. In the depart- 
ment of administration there are boards of education and efficient su- 
perintendents, exercising a critical scrutiny into the minutest details, 
and infusing into the schools all the energy and inspiration which they 
are capable of receiving.” 

In view of all the facts, are we not justified in saying that in no oth- 
er public enterprise of such greatness and value, is there such a waste 
of time, money, and labor on the part of parents, teachers, and pupils? 
In looking at what can possibly be attained in these schools, shall we 
not say that this waste is certainly inexcusable? 

But you may plead that the state is conscious of its obligations to 
improve our country schools, and that it is doing all that it has in its 
power to lessen the evils in them. I know that it enforces a general 
system for their instruction and advancement; raises millions of dol- 
lars for their support; employs scores of county superintendents, as 
able and self-denying as any in the land, to supervise the qualifica- 
tions of the teachers and the schools themselves; has founded normal 
schools which supply training for over a thousand teachers at once, 
and are not surpassed by those of the older states; and has established 
superior arrangements for holding institutes, so as to reach and mould 
every teacher in our public schools. Grant all these facts, and give the 
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state due credit for its vast provision to aid popular education, yet the 
deficiencies exist and should be speedily removed. 

The proper solution of the proplem before us is a gigantic task. 
Possibly the educators of the state have never been called to consider 
one of a more serious and difficult nature. But let us not shrink from 
the responsibility of grasping clearly the subject, and of determining 
as speedily as possible what shall be, not a theoretical, but a practical 
and permanent remedy for “the ills the schools are heir to.” What 
must be gained may appear insignificant in comparison with the mag- 
nitude of the demands upon us. Progress will be slow and sometimes 
uncertain. We canrely implicitly upon the partiality of the people for 
their common schools. But we must convince them that important, 
if not radical, changes must be effected in the methods of their man- 
agement and conduct. 





AVERAGE COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 
AS SEEN BY A COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 


The fact that in a county of 10,500 children of school age but 2,000, 
or one out of five, attend anything more than the ungraded school, 
gives the condition of this considerable prominence, for in it four- 
fifths of this local population receive nine-tenths of all their schooling, 
though this ratio may not hold good throughout the state. In the 
consideration of an average country school, it must be borne in mind 
that the best have to be cut down in order to raise up the worst; and 
in this cutting déwn the best, the fairest flowers disappear, which 
those who teach them must recollect while reading this. 

The composition of the school is of course the teacher and the 
taught; the former on the average being in stature aman or a woman, 
but in thought, and often in action, a child. With the egotism pecu- 
liar to adolescence, which makes “fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread,” he has boldly faced a wordy technical examination, and with- 
out a thought of special fitness or fitting, unfalteringly enters on the 
discharge of the duties of a profession from which the profoundest 
intellects of earth shrink discouraged. 

His education has usually been in pursuit of, and valued only for 
securing certificates; and so little has he valued knowledge for its 
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own sake or for his own development, that were all of the present 
certificate branches stricken from the list and others substituted, the 
present ones would be as wholly neglected as they have been by him 
in the past monopolized. His whole educational existence has in 
effect been bounded by the studies necessary to allow him, fit or unfit, 
at the earliest moment possible to earn money in school; and this 
goal being reached, further effort is abandoned except as rendered im- 
perative by encroachments of the superintendent. 

In justification of this statement may be adduced the fact, that of 
thousands of teachers known, few receive good third grade standings, 
and very few indeed pass on to higher grades; and of those who have 
taught from ten terms upwards, few can show an increase on their 
standings of one per cent. per term. 

Subjects such as aims of our school system, relation of teacher to 
society, influence of heredity and habit on schooling, industrial educa- 
tion, mental action, the average school, cast no shadow over his serene 
repose, but are relegated to state teachers’ associations or educational 
journals to be treated by visionaries in long drawn sentences. 

Our average teacher has fair morals, habits and intentions, though 
much lowered by a few base specimens who gossip or scandal while 
talking, loaf (ladies in rocking chair in parlor as well as men in stores 
and barrooms), dance, chew, smoke, swear and, sad indeed, gamble 
and drink. And of the average teacher it may be said, he is passively, 
but not aggressively good; that is, he keeps himself straight, but sel- 
dom exerts himself to straighten any one else in manners and morals. 

In the management of the average school there is usually an ab- 
sence of machine work, or else the machinery is of ancient date and 
sadly in want of repairs; for between that drill sergeant school where 
the movements, signals, attitudes, recitations, diagrams and problems 
are studied for effect on visitors to divert their attention from the real 
teaching, to that other extreme of open defiance and insubordination 
where all is uproar and confusion, both of which are rare, there lies ¢ 
middle ground whose average signals, movements, recitations of 
classes, methods of working and reciting have so little of system 
about them that no methodical habits are acquired by pupils; and 
though they may grow no worse than they were when they entered 
school, yet having acquired no better habits the school has in this 
failed, and one of the best features of a good citizen is lost. In other 
words, what might by a little more effort and precision have produced 
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good habits, has through the inappreciation or indolence of the teacher 
been so carelessly done as to produce absolutely nothing for the pupil 
to carry out of school into his after life. 

Many of these schools are seminaries of laziness rather than of 
learning, and much of the trouble occasioned by large pupils had its 
origin in the indolent, careless habits they formed when smaller. 

The doctrine of prevention of trouble, by keeping each and every 
child so busy that he never finds time for mischief or laziness, may be 
believed, but.is little practiced in these average schools. 

Punishments are vindictive or to right (?) what was amiss, and are 
inflicted on the democratic doctrine of equal (rights or) doses for all, 
irrespective of time, place or circumstances, instead of reformatory, or 
to lead the child to see his wrong, and to do better in future. 

In our average school a knowledge of of the different branches. or 
“going through” the different books, is considered the only valuable 
and honorable part of school work, and it is on this field that the 
teacher lays out his strength. Manners, morals, habits, discipline, 
what are they compared to so many pages a day — mere trash that 
superintendents and over-nice people will bother him with. And so he 
assigns questions, and, text-book in hand, listens to note that pupil 
and book agree, seldom broadening out the lesson from his own infor- 
mation. He is particular (if at all) about the words of the extract, 
but seldom bothers about the spirit or application of it. By some 
patent puritier process, the average school is fed on the chaff, or form, 
of institute methods; tor the teacher sees what the institute man 
does, but seldom sees what he is driving at, and as the conductor ven- 
tilates his hobbies most at the institute, so the school has to catch the 
hobby afterward, with equal fever but with sad ettect. 

Calisthenies, marches, phonies, botany, diagramming, map drawing, 
written examinations, wax and wane in rotation, irrespective of the 
needs of the school or of the educational function or value of each. 
The reading of these schools is either droningly shuftling, or trippingly 
listless. The arithmetic is unreliable except in the fundamental op- 
erations; and though pupils may have recited abcut interest, ex- 
change, bills, notes and accounts, yet business men regard them with 
ashrug. Writing lacks in neatness, legibility and system, and sel- 
dom is written work put up to “look like business.” Grammar is 
usually a jumble of memorized facts, which do little to aid in speak- 
ing or writing the language. Geography, by virtues of its own which 
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inhere through poor teaching, yields about as good results as any of 
the list. Most of these results are due to attempting too much, some- 
times in response to local demands either of parents or pupils, but 
far the most is due to the teachers, who try to do so much per term 
that it must perforce be poorly done. 

The manners and morals of these schools are seldom ahove the ay- 
erage of their neighborhoods, and are, in some cases, lower. 

The teacher, as was before observed, does not erert himself much 
to straighten others, and does not fully appreciate the tendency of 
children to imitate the bad rather than the good traits of each other, 
whereby the best who attend are attracted downward to the level of 
the lowest, with no counter-attraction to raise any up, unless it ema- 
nate from the teacher, which seldom aggressively occurs. Where out- 
houses are absent, or are-too small, common recesses are common nui- 
sances which teachers perpetuate thoughtlessly, or because they give 
them a rest; although they break down that personal reserve which 
is a strong defense of chastity, and often cause disease by causing the 
retention of that which should be discharged. Intermissions are 
more quiet and orderly than formerly, though a few are yet pande- 
moniums where confusion reigns supereme, inside and out. 

The “taught,” or pupils as they finish their schooling, are the 
Sruit of these schools; and if “by your fruit shall ye be known” be 
applied to them little credit is theirs, for this average product of the 
average country school can do nothing well. He has possibilities, but 
he had them before he went to school. He has a little more book 
knowledge, and that is all. His schooling has not inclined him to be 
more moral, orderly, prompt, attentive, systematic, neat, practical and 
considerate; nor has he been led to thirst for learning, leaving school 
determined to push up higher. Truly this average country school, 
which lias to do all that is done for more than half the children of 
the state, needs consideration and missionaries. The education it fur- 
nishes, though poor and meagre, is better than none, and yet how 
little for an immortal soul. 

The claim that these schools have not improved in twenty years or 
more, will apply more to the quality of what is done than to the quan- 
tity. Since that time the three “ Rs” have been supplemented by 
history, geography, constitutions, mental arithmetic and orthepy, as a 
distinct item, and it is in this dispersion of force that the failure to 
improve the “Rs” lies. The expense is justified now by even the 
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meager results as above stated, but how much more might be derived 
could this work be better done. L. 





THE KIND OF INSTRUCTION SUITED TO OUR COMMON 
SCHOOLS. 


An earnest, inexperienced teacher seeking to know the best way to 
do his work, must feel somewhat bewildered by the (seemingly ?) con- 
tradictory counsel given in works on education. On one page he is 
made nervous by reading of the dangers of overwork in schools; on 
the next page he is made ashamed of his insufficiency by reading a 
long list of stimulants warranted to get the greatest amount of work 
out of a class. By one he is urged to have his pupils put every state- 
ment into the most perfectly logical form, while another would ignore 
the logical faculty in the elementary course, reserving their culture 
for the college or university. Of the common school boys and girls, 

Theirs not to reason why, 


Theirs but to do or die, 
Simple six hundred. 


Now it is true that our common schools should be held strictly to 
certain things. They should be required to bring their pupils to read 
intelligently and intelligibly; to perform ordinary arithmetical work 
accurately and expeditiously, to express their thoughts grammatically 
both orally and in writing, as well as some other practical things. It 
is true no plea of high culture is an excuse for miserable reading, no 
plea of exceptional genuius (e. g. a second Rufus Choate or Horace 
Greeley) is to be accepted for unreadable manuscript, no amount of 
logical form can be an offset to false results in numbers, and no pro- 
spective Greek or Latin an equivalent for bad English. 

It is further true that some of us have seen with some amusement 
not unmingled with a slight contempt, the elite of the teaching force 
of the state laboring for half an hour over (what at last was found to 
be the unattainable), the proper way to solve the question, “If six 
apples cost 12 cents, what is the price of one?” It is true we have 
heard, and pitied while we heard, a scholar go through an elaborate 
analysis (according to form) of an example in Mental Arithmetic with 
no more sense of the logic than a parrot has of the Lord’s prayer he 
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has been taught to repeat by his antiquated mistress, so proud of her 
pious labors. It is most true that much precious time and energy 
have been wasted in drilling in the forms and formulas which have 
amounted to nothing but withered leaves barren of fruit, serving only 
to deceive both teacher and scholar. 

But is there no plan for logical thought and expression in the com- 
mon school? Does this faculty only eftloresce after the scholar has 
crossed its threshold for the last time? Is its culture a foe to right 
doing? If so, pity our common schools and the thousands who get 
no other training than it affords. Do not the elementary studies de- 
mand for their most efficient, practical use, the exercise of the analyti- 
eal and deductive faculties? Does not the proper use of these facul- 
ties facilitate the acquirement of the practical ability? And is not 
the failure to develop harmoniously the higher intellectual powers, 
rather the fault of erroneous methods than any inherent unsuitable- 
ness in common school scholars or in the common school curriculum ? 

If there is one thing that mental philosophy has settled, it is that 
in intellectual discipline the concept must precede the expression, and 
that the surest way to stultify intellectual growth, is to fill the mind 
with expressions that convey no thought or erroneous thought to the 
mind of the utterer. Yet such has been the character of the work 
which has been dignified with the title of analytical work, while in 
reality it exercises only the lowest of the intellectual faculties, and 
then only in the most profitless way. Dr. Carpenter in his excellent 
work on mental physiology (a work which teachers would do well to 
study), has shown the philosophy of this. 

There is one advantage, however, of this vicious method, an advan- 
tage which with some teachers outweighs all other considerations. 
By it a class can be made to show off admirably before an ignorant 
audience. But woe to the teacher when his class is touched by an 
Ithuriel’s spear; its batrachian character is made painfully manifest. 
And thrice woe to the pupils whose training is intrusted to such a 
teacher. Their higher intellectual powers become atrophical to such 
an extent that no amount of college pabulum in after life will restore. 

But there is a way of developing the higher faculties in our com- 
mon schools, and in the use of its curriculum, and that not to the 
hinderance but to the furtherance of its practical (bread and butter) 
use. And moreover it produces that germinant state of the mind that 
refuses to stop its growth with its school life, but making use of all 
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the after events of life, attains that higher culture which ought to be 
the possession of every citizen under a free government. 

This, however, will never be done by a perfunctory teacher or by 
one who seeks miraculously showy results. This would be seeking 
for the living among the dead. Ali healthy growth is a comparatively 
slow process. ‘To produce a full grown orange from the seed in an 
hour, is an eastern jugglery. ‘To develop a healthy process of dedue- 
tion or induction requires time—time to observe the facts, time to 
consider the relations, and time to find the approximately fitting ex- 
pression. I use the word approximately advisedly. The expression 
should be the legitimate outgrowth of the thought, shadowing its 
crudeness and imperfection. And this should be accepted tentatively 
in the sure and certain hope of improved expression with improved 
mental processes. Why should the skull be larger or better formed 
than the inhabiting brain? Why should we deceive ourselves with 
the appearance of chest and calves due entirely to padding, and laid 
aside with our garments? Bring up the clear clean-cut expression 
as we bring up the clean clear-visioned mind. Let them go hand in 
hand, giving to each other aid and comfort. Let not a mass of incon- 
sequent words bury up the struggling thought, or the awakening 
thought perish for lack of power to call up the fitting word, but so 
teach that the golden light will in due time find its golden urn. 

Pewaukee. A. F. Norra. 





CO-EDUCATION. 


This subject is now assuming more than ordinary importance in 
some of our eastern cities, more particularly Boston and Brooklyn. 

In order to consider the case intelligently, it may be well to review 
briefly some of the arguments and opinions presented for and against 
co-education in localities where the question is being warmly dis- 
cussed; also to compare the social status of such localities with that 
of the country at large. 

Opposition to co-education has received a new impulse from the 
fact that several leading colleges have excluded young ladies from 
their privileges on the ground that the moral atmosphere of a boys’ 
school is not a proper one for girls. That such an atmosphere is not 
a fitting one for girls is painfully true, but to infer therefrom that 
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mixed public schools are an evil is illogical and unjust, for the moral 
tone of a boys’ school is one thing, and that of a mixed school another 
and a better. Some of the colleges alluded to were practically boys’ 
schools as the comparative number of lady students was small, and 
the moral tone such that the college presidents regarded it unsafe for 
young ladies. 

The public schools of New York city have for years been conducted 
on the separate plan. In a conversation with a person who had been 
in charge of one of the boys’ schools in New York city, my question 
as to the condition of his school compared with mixed schools elicited 
the reply, “Tough.” This school may have been an exception, but 
there are reasons to apprehend that it represented too faithfully the 
general condition of boys’ schools. 

It is stated that the commingling of the sexes in the school room 
begets a coarseness of manners which is prejudicial to the girls, while 
the friends of co-education contend that the refining influence of the 
girls act favorably upon the manners and morals of the boys, and 
hence that such association under proper restrictions proves a mutual 
blessing, and that to instruct youth how to behave in mixed company 
is a necessary part of their training. 

Opponents further claim that the tone of the Latin and Greek clas- 
sics, while it does not injure boys, is hurtful to girls. To this we 
venture two objections: The above statement obtains as to the Latin 
school in Boston, which is supported by the public. From this it is 
attempted to form an argument against all public schools. If the 
general application for the reason that all Latin schools are not public 
schools. The worse feature of this argument is the false position of 
its premise. It is not true that such classics as are injurious to the 
girls have no such effect upon the boys. Were it said that such pas- 
sages, while they can be taught toa separate class without proving 
injurious would in a mixed class prove harmful, the statement would 
have the force of argument, it being in a measure true. Moreover, 
classics sufficient for all the purposes of our public schools ean be 
secured without introducing selections which are objectionable in a 
mixed class. 

There is a sophistry in the logic of the opposition which the unob- 
serving will not detect. Much is said regarding the danger to which 
girls are exposed, but the boys are either considered proof against all 
immoral influences or else their interest in morality is entirely ignored, 
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Apparently the question is considered from a moral standpoint, but a 
closer investigation will reveal un undercurrent which resolves itself 
into caste. It is urged that in mixed schools pupils form acquaint- 
ances which parents cannot approve, and which in after years may 
prove humiliating to the upper classes, This has great weight with 
the aristocracy of tue cities, and, in my opinion, is the chief source 
of opposition to co-education. It must not be forgotten that the 
wealthy, while they command the influence and, in a great measure, 
the power, yet they constitute but a small proportion of the popula- 
tion even of the cities, that the grievance of which they complain is 
confined to a few who are able to give their children the benefits of 
other than public schools if they are not content to accept such 
schools as the best judgment and means of the majority of citizens 
establish and support. 

A few of the arguments which the discussion involves we have 
touched upon. Of course extravagant statements unworthy of notice 
are made by extremists on both sides. Some claim co-edueation to be 
the only proper method of training children, while others denounce 
the system as wholly vicious. 

These controversies may be of public interest, but the trained 
teacher will find his personal experience and observation a better guide. 

There are dangers peculiar to mixed schools which make competent 
management and strict surveillance absolutely essential; constant vigi- 
lance is their only safegard. A lively interest in study will exclude 
morbid thoughts. Boys are more rude and boisterous, and if not re- 
strained will exert a similar influence upon the conduct of the girls. 
It is equally true that giris are more reserved, and in a properly dis- 
ciplined school will exert a refining influence which cannot escape the 
boys, and which will strengthen their own virtues. In this connec- 
tion too much stress cannot be placed upon the responsibility of 
teachers, not indeed to prevent acquaintance, which is as undesirable 
as il is impossible, but so to use their influence and authority that the 
bounds of propriety be not over-stepped. 

There are also physical and mental constitutional differences be- 
tween boys and girls which cannot be overlooked. The boy is less 
sensitive, more unconcerned, more confident, and can be urged. The 
girl is more reserved, more delicate, more passionate and more easily 
discouraged. These constitutional differences call for sound judgment, 
thoughtfulness and a nice discrimination on the part of the instructor. 


29—Vol. VIII.—No. 1. 
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Girls have good command of language, and memorize easily; boys 
possess in a greater measure the power of concentration, and in rea- 
soning can bear a greater mental stain. So far as the curriculum of 
the public school is concerned, however, these differences favor the 
girl as much as they do the boy. 

In separate schools the tendency is to have the pupils instructed by 
teachers of their own sex only, thus depriving them of the benefits 
arising from contact with different minds. 

The most serious objection to a general system of separate schools, 
one which seems to be entirely ignored, is the utter impracticability 
of the measure. In large cities where several buildings can be filled 
with pupils the measure would not be so difficult; but in smaller ones, 
in {towns and throughout the rural districts, where one building is 
sufficient for one school, it would become necessary to erect more build- 
ings and to increase the teaching force to instruct the same number 
of pupils. This would increase the burdens of taxation and compel 
districts to resort to cheap teachers, and thus lower the standard of 
excellence in the great majority of our common schools. 

There need be no legislation on the subject, as localities are now at 
liberty to make their schools separate or mixed to suit their own con- 
venience. Discussion, however, can cause no harm. There are de- 
fects in our system of public schools more serious than that ef co- 
education which it is hoped discussion will expose and help to correct. 

Lancaster. J. G. Davies. 


BRIEF COMMENTARIES. VI. 
Cic. in Cat., II, 2, 4. 

Sed cum viderem, ne vobis quidem omnibus re etiam tum probata, 
si illum, ut erat meritus, morte multassem, fore ut ejus socios invidia 
oppressus persequi non possem, rem hue deduxi, ut tum palam pugnare 
possetis, cum hostem aperte videretis. 

In a complicated sentence like this, the student should look at once 
for the principal verb, which of course is deduxri, that being the only 
verb in the indicative mood, except erat meritus, which follows the 
relative adverb wf, and is therefore subordinate. Rem huc deduxi is 
the kernel of the sentence, — the verb and its object; all that precedes 
this is subordinate. In this subordinate clause we begin with the verb 
viderem, following the temporal conjunction cwm. Viderem is a 
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transative verb, and as there is no accusative case following it, it must 
govern a clause —an accusative with the infinitive, that being the 
class of clauses which follows verbs of seeing: the object of r/derem 
must therefore be fore with its subject, that being the only infinitive 
in the clause. And here lies, no doubt, the difficulty in the sentence — 
in the fact that fore is used impersonally, having its subject, not in 
the accusative case of a noun, but in the shape of a clause. Futurum 
est is one of the impersonal verbs (of the class of sequitur, restat, mos 
est, etc.), which has as a subject a clause with wf and the subjunctive. 
Futurwn est ut ejus socios persequi non possim: “ Tt will be [come to 
pass | that I cannot follow up his accomplices.” This clause now be- 
comes the subject of the future infinitive fore [ futurwm esse], the 
present subjunctive possim becoming the imperfect possem by the rule 
of sequence of tenses, —the whole sentence, with its principal verb 
deduvi, relating to past time. Render: “ When I saw that it would 
come to pass that I should not be able,” ete., or more simply, “ when 
I saw that I should not be able,” ete. 

From ne to multassem is subordinate to the clause just analysed, and 
itself consists of two codrdinate modifications: 1. Re..probata, an 
ablative absolute of cause, “since even then the case was not proved 
even to all of you.” 2. Si..multassem, a conditional clause, “if I 
should punish him with death, as he deserved.” Multassem represents 
the future perfect indicative of the direct discourse, made a secondary 
tense of the subjunctive by depending upon viderem, and being in 
its own nature a tense of completed action. 

The ut clause at the close, explaining the term huc, needs no 
analysis. W. F. ALLEN. 





INTEREST ON NOTES. 


I presume I am not alone among teachers in criticising with some 
severity the Connecticut rule for computing interest on notes, on 
which partial payments have been made. 

A few months ago, having a case not provided for in the text-book, 
to wit: one in which the payment exceeded the interest accrued at 
the time of payment, but less than a year’s interest on the sum lent, 
I wrote to the “chief justice of the supreme court for the state of 
Connecticut,” and directed it to “ Hartford, Conn.,” asking for infor- 
mation; and in due time I received a courteous reply from Norwich, 
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Conn., which, in a few words, made the whole matter plain, and satis- 
fied me that if interest is not to be allowed on interest, the Connecti- 
cut rule is the only equitable rule, and should have been adopted 
instead of the Massachusetts rule by Chancellor Kent, and by the 
United States’ courts. 

I liave not his letter by me, but he says in substance, that interest 
is equitably due at the end of each year, but if the lender has neg- 
lected to collect his interest at the end of the year, or to provide for 
its collection, the courts will not relieve him of the results of his own 
neglect. If, however, the borrower subsequently makes a payment, 
the court will take so much of this as is necessary to pay the interest 
past due, and allow interest on the excess of payment, if any, until 
the end of the year. 

With this principle for his guide, any scholar with a mind suffi- 
ciently mature to study percentage, can make his own rule, and when 
he publishes a text-book, I hope he will be able to give a rule, if he 
deem one necessary, more intelligible than those usually found in our 
text-books. 

Waupun. C. C. Baytery. 


SELECTED. 


SEX IN EDUCATION. 

[We give an article this month by Mr. Davies, of Lancaster, on Co-education. As 1t is but 
just to hear all sides, we print the the following, which looss somewhat in a different direction. 
It is from the New York World.—Eps.] 

A well known advocate of what are popularly called women’s rights 
has obliged us with a few criticisms on the World’s recent article on 
the * Education of Boston Girls.” There is at least one point in her 
strictures which it may be worth while to notice: 

* Assuredly no one can agree with President Porter in the apparent 
meaning of his suggestion that the sexes should be so educated as to 
cultivate the peculiar qualities of each, since all must rather think 
that each should be so reared as to supply to it the differences charac- 
teristic of it at present; that women should be taught to be stronger, 
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though not less lovely, and men taught to be gentle, though not less 
strong.” 

Our fair critic adduces no arguments to support this statement, but 
the very terms in which it is made suggest objections. If a youth 
has weak points of character it is well enough to endeavor to 
strengthen them in the course of his education. It is not considered 
unwise when a lad is disposed to the exclusive study of languages to 
give him as much discipline in mathematics as he can endure without 
the perversion of his natural inclination; but it is acknowledged also 
that his hest development is likely to be in the pursuit which his own 
wish prompts him to follow. He can hardly be expected to accom- 
plish any surpassingly good work in other departments. So it may 
be well enough to teach a girl who has special talents for painting to 
strum a little on the piano; but this disciplinary exercise may easily 
be carried so far as to spoil a good painter without making a good 
musician. In dealing with the sexes it is probably safe to say that 
the same policy of cultivating in each sex the special aptitudes of 
each ought to be adopted. Indeed, the whole problem oi education 
is intimately connected with and dependent upon the judicious study 
of individual character. Every wise instructor knows that one boy 
canno' be safely loaded with the same amount of work which another 
can easily carry; that a sensitive lad with a delicate relish for poetry 
is not fit to undergo the same training as a rough, hearty boy, with a 
taste for mechanics. It is plain that the system of edneation in which 
such differences are most clearly recognized and which adapts itself 
best to them will produce the best results; and the great defect of 
most systems of education is that under them such recognition and 
adaptation are rare and difficult. But as between boys and girls, the 
distinctions of strength, structure, temperament and disposition are 
plain. The individual differences between different boys and different 
girls were little recognized in the earlier systems of education, an 
the mental and moral differences between the sexes are not so marked 
in early youth as to have suggested separate systems of juvenile edu- 
cation for boys and girls under those earlier systems. But as the 
boys and girls grew up towards young manhood and young woman- 
hood the distinction between all young men and ail young women 
enforced attention, and separate systems of education were inevitably 
adopted. If the agitators of the subject of co-education put aside the 
question of sex for a moment and simply suppose one set of beings 
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with certain physical qualities and mental proclivities and another set 
of beings varying constantly from them in both respects, they must 
confess that it would be flying in the face of nature to apply the same 
discipline to both. Call this distinction sex, and you have the origin 
of the separate systems of education, which are merely a first step 
towards the realization of the theory that each individual ought to 
be educated with as close a reference as possible to his or her strong 
and weak points. People who insist upon educating a girl like a boy 
or a boy like a girl make with their eyes open the blunder which the 
father of Pascal made inadvertently when he forced his son to study 
the languages and kept mathematics out of his reach. We are in- 
clined to think that for a good many ages to come women will find 
their greatest sources of influence in their womanly qualities. Wo- 
men who have been notable for the unusually masculine character 
of their minds have rarely been admired as women by men or looked 
up to as types and examples by their own sex. Mme. De Staél, 
George Sand, Harriet Martineau and George Eliot may all be de- 
scribed as women spoiled to make geniuses, just as men are sometimes 
spoiled to make poets. Such a sacrifice is costly, but it is gladly of- 
fered whenever the gods call for it. To attempt to spoil all the wo- 
men in the world on the chance of getting thousands of geniuses out 
of them is a very different matter. 


METHOD OF SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


The primary fact of human nature is the participation of each in 
the life of all—upon this depends all progress from barbarism toward 
civilization. The great practical lesson for the youth to learn is how 
to combine with his fellows so as to aid and not hinder them. Each 
individual of the community must reinforce its result and not weaken 
it. Not only this, but each individual must so act as to reinforce 
himself—the efforts of one moment, day or hour, must be such as to 
combine with those of the next, and produce an aggregate result. 
The total of the separate endeavors must be directed to one focus, and 
days be reinforced by the years. 

This great lesson of combination with one’s fellow men by the in- 
dividual man —and of the particular moments of time into one grand 
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result — is the one lesson of school discipline inculcated under never 
so great a variety of forms. 

(1). There are punctuality and regularity; without them concert of 
action is destroyed, time wasted, labor wasted and mutual confidence 
weakened. A school without regularity and punctuality is, as we ex- 
press it, ‘‘ demoralized.” 

(2). Next there is silence, self-control as manifested in the repres- 
sion of the impulse to prate and chatter. Human character gains in 
depth only through the ability to hold back the impulse to immedi- 
ate reaction against one’s first impressions, and to allow the second, 
and third and subsequent impressions to follow, until the permanent 
and invariable is discerned amidst the shifting surfaces. The effect of 
noise is distraction; silence is the parent of attention. 

(3). Attention in school is of two kinds: (a) to one’s own work, 
absorbed in individual investigation regardless of the occupation of 
one’s fellows; ()) to the. work of others—as in a class recitation 
wherein each pupil is alert, watching the process of interaction be- 
tween the minds of his fellow pupils and that of the teacher; himself 
participating. The pupil’s industry consists of these two kinds of 
attention. 

With the power of attention, moral and intellectual forces unite. 
Attention is intellect acted upon directly by the will, and without 
such combination with the will, there is no such thing as higher in- 
sight or thinking. 

(4). Moral instruction in the form of disciplining the pupil into 
habits of truthfulness, honesty, courtesy, justice and kindness, belongs 
incidentally to the school, and depends Jargely upon the personelle of 
the teacher. All virtues fasten easily to the child when he has once 
broken up his animal naturalness by the habits of strict punctuality 
and regularity, silence, attention and industry. For industry denotes 
the ascent above the stage of immediate animal enjoyment, and the 
attainment of gratification through self-sacrifice. Self-sacrifice for a 
rational end is the root of the moral tree. Without this in its ele- 
mentary forms of regularity, silence, attention and industry, all 
formal inculeation of morality is a painful farce. — Supt. Harris, Sé. 
Louis. 
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AN indiscreet person is like an unsealed letter, which every one may 
read, but which is seldom worth reading. 
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ORAL AND TEXT-BOOK INSTRUCTION. 


As regards the method of instruction, there are the so-called oral 
and text-book methods. The oral method is the liveliest and most 
inspiring. The teacher is the fountain of information, and the pupils 
are kept alert by causing them to contribute their knowledge and 
criticisms to the subject as it developes. The defects of the method 
are: (1) Its liability to throw most of the work upon the teacher and 
too little upon the pupil. The object of the school is to make the 
pupil work — rather than the teacher work. (2) If, in order to give 
the pupils work to do in the preparation of their recitation, the 
teacher falls into the habit of dictating lessons to pupils, the danger 
is that the pupil wastes most of the time devoted to recitation in con- 
structing a poor quality of manuscript text-book, and the recitation 
degenerates into a monotonous and profitless affair. 

Again, the teacher being the fountain of information in the purely 
oral method, there cannot be without discourtesy such freedom of 
discussion of the views of the source of information as there can 
when a text-book is used in which teacher and pupil have no further 
interest than to prove its truth. 

The text-book method has the advantage in developing, in the best 
manner, the first kind of attention above described — that of absorp- 
tion of the pupil upon his work, utterly oblivious of teacher or fellow 
pupils. When the pupil has mastered the subject, as he thinks it is 
presented in the book, the well conducted recitation tests his work, 
and exhibits to him the different constructions which may be put on 
the same words; it enlarges his view of the subject, shows him where 
his own powers of critical attention have failed, and where he has 
been more acute than his fellows, and thus tends to equalize and de- 
velope all of his faculties. It developes in the happiest manner the 
second species of attention —that of watching a process of thought 
about a subject carried on dialectically by fellow pupils and teachers— 
a process in which insight into human nature is developed more rap- 
idly than in any other way. The defects of text-book instruction 
are: (1) It tends to make the teacher indolent, and to let the pupils 
confine their recitation to the words of the book, thus exercising only 
verbal memory. It is apt, under these circumstances, to be monoton- 
ous and dull, dogmatic and mechanical; the teacher scarcely investi- 
gating the subject beyond the words of the text, and by use of the 
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book in recitation, dispensing even with the mastery of the text. (2) 
The use of a ready-made text-book has the further disadvantage that 
the teacher takes the order of presentation in the book for granted, 
and does not discover by original attempts at the unfolding of a sub- 
ject, what the principle is that guides one from topic to topic. With- 
out this knowledge of the genesis of a subject, the highest and best 
part of the teacher's work fails. 

The method of “ original investigation,” as I have named the high- 
est method, is that which combines the advantages of both the former 
methods; it secures the first and second species of attention; (1) in- 
dependent industry, and (2) critical investigation of the results of 
others, and, in addition, puts itself in the place of the teacher in the 
fact that the pupil is taught how to study the evolution of a subject 
for himself, and to learn not merely its dead results, but its living his- 
torical process. He is taught how to make a text-book as well as 
how to critically examine and verify one. He is taught how to in- 
augurate and conduct original investigations upon a subject, whether 
that subject be a thing of nature requiring the use of the laboratory, 
the microscope or the scientific expedition, or whether the subject be 
a thing of the mind, requiring the analysis of patient thought, or the 
laborious historical research and sifting of authorities. 

Doubtless the former generation of educators in this country laid 
too much stress upon the mere mastery of the technique of the book 
and the initiation of the pupil into the method of mastering the 
printed page. The new avatar in education that has descended here 
in this land, brings with it a reaction in favor of the other phase of 
education mentioned, to wit: the verification of book learning by in- 
dependent and true scientific investigation. Our educational methods 
are gradually undergoing revolution all over the country so far as in- 
struction is concerned, so as to adopt the “ method of investigation” 
in place of the old method, which is spoken of contemptuously, as the 
“cramming text-book method.” The new method is all-worthy of 
adoption, but the old is not sufficiently valued. Hence we have ex- 
tremes and unnecessary one-sidedness in the newest devotees of the 
method of investigation. The tendency is, of course, to neglect the 
printed page and the eritical comparison of authorities, and to con- 
fine teaching too much to individual experiment and original investi- 
gation. It must never be forgotten that the school has its chief work 
in initiating the pupil into the accumulated wisdom of the race as a 
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preliminary to his original additions to the same. Unless he knows 
what has been thought, observed and done, he runs the risk of travel- 
ing around in a narrow circle of his own, and wasting his life in re- 
peating discoveries long since made. Hence, in early life, there pre- 
dominates the assimilating stage of education; in maturer life, the 
stage of original acquisition. 

And yet, even in this characterization of the difference between the 
school and practical life, we are apt to underrate the assimilative stage. 
For inasmuch as all human life is vicarious, and all mankind are 
made by means of spoken and printed language to live for each in- 
dividual — so that each individual is able through language to partici- 
pate spiritually in the experience of the race without being obliged 
to suffer the terrible throes — the agony and sweat of blood — that 
that experience has cost in the aggregate—it follows that the 
greater part of life is, after all, the participation in the life of the race 
and its assimilation, rather than exclusively original experience. The 
race transcends the individual almost in an infinite potency. What 
are the senses of one scientific man to the aggregate senses of all sci- 
entific men? What is the thinking of one philosopher to the think- 
ing of all philosophers? The physical labor of one man is insignifi- 
cant compared with that of the community; still less potent is the 
unaided might of the individual thinker —experimenter or literary 
man. Genius is the ascent of the individual into the vision and will- 
power of the race —so that he is guided by the universality of man- 
kind, and is a tit guide for others. Without this participation in the 
common mind and experience of the race, the individual can not 
achieve anything except erratic and negative endeavors. He con- 
spires against humanity. He mistakes idiosynerasy for originality, 
and his life is a protitless attempt to dispense with sunlight and to 
see the world by the shine of his own eyes. The outcome of such 
seeing is hallucination and the spectre-world. 

This is more evident when we consider a moment what our greatest 
men of science owe to others of their kind. A Humboldt, a Ritter, 
an Agassiz, a Du Bois Reymond, a Huxley or a Tyndall seem to give 
in their writings encyclopedic summaries of the total results of hu- 
man investigation. The great original contributions that they have 
made seem and are only small points in the knowledge they have 
learned from others. 

Hence care must be taken not to undervalue the old pedagogic 
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method of critical sifting of the text-book lessons as an initiation of the 
pupil into the method of availing himself of the experience of man- 
kind. Its compass did not include all, but, if a choice must be made, 
it included what should be first chosen. 

But the new method of investigation deserves all the admiration it 
receives, and, indeed more. It does not, when rightly understood, 
conflict with the method of critical comparison of authorities, but is 
avaluable supplement to it, not to be dispensed with, after a fair 
trial. We do right in anticipating very marked results in the rising 
generation educated under this new method.—Supr. Harris, St. 
Louis. 





FREDERICK FRGBEL. 


Frederick Froebel, the founder of the “ Kindergarten ” system of ed- 
ucation, was born in Germany, and became a pupil of Pestalozzi, and 
an ardent admirer of his method of teaching. Frcoebel, however, soon 
discovered the want of something better calculated to interest and 
engage the active powers of the youngest children. He carefully 
studied the child in its spiritual, moral, intellectual, and animal na- 
ture. He perceived that, by the old systems of instruction, the har- 
monious and gradual development of all the faculties was not secured, 
but that the memory was often overtaxed, the moral sentiment neg- 
lected, or the physical powers stunted, while the inventive or creative 
faculty, innate in every child, remained undeveloped. He watched 
nature in the vegetable kingdom, where plants grew freely in good soil 
and pure air, needing but the aid of the cultivator for their perfect de- 
velopment. In beautiful accordance with the teachings of Nature, he 
found, too, the Scripture precept: “Train up a child in the way he 
should go,” with its encouraging promise, “and when he is old he 
will not depart from it.” He thus arrived at the conclusion that the 
teacher of youth should not attempt to force the mind, but simply 
use the right means and materials by which knowledge may be ob- 
tained, direct the awakening faculties, form the habits, educate the 
feelings, and preserve a pure atmosphere and good influences around 
the tender human plant. 

“We must begin at the beginning,” said Freebel, after having de- 
voted nearly a life-time to the education of scholars beyond childhood. 
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“Too much has to be undone in later years, that has been done wrong 
from the outset.” He, thereupon, addressed himself to mothers, to 
the whole female sex, to whom the care of infancy is committed. In 
his book of “ Mother’s Cosseting Songs,” Frederick Freebel laid down 
his views on Infant Education. 

For the age from three to seven he devised his “ Kindergarten,” as 
an intermediate step and connecting link between the child’s home 
life and the school, which brings the child into contact with the chils 
dren of his own age, enhances his pleasure in following the same pur- 
suits with them, and plants the seeds of sociable virtues. During his 
life-time Freebel was understood and appreciated only by a few supe- 
rior minds. In order to make his ideas more widely known, this un- 
selfish man practiced much self-denial, and traveled many miles, fre- 
quently resting on the green sward at night, “ with an umbrella for 
his bedroom and a knapsack for his pillow.” Toward the close of his 
life his labors were rewarded with success, for he lived to see many 
“ Kindergartens ” (Child-Gardens), as he called them, established in 
Germany.—NV. Y. School Journal. 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE. 


[A good deal is said about the bad effects of a frequent change of 
teachers, but here we have something on a change often more hurt- 
ful.—Eprs. | 

Parents think to better their condition by “moving.” Do they 
ask whether such step will be likely to benefit or hinder the best de- 
velopment of their children? Suppose the change brings them a few 
hundred dollars; will it also add to the opportunities of the child for 
intellectual acquirements, cr, would such change be eventually a 
damage to the child, such that thousands of dollars could not atone 
for? Such damage would result when the family of young people are 
removed from the locality with good schools, to some sparsely and 
newly settled country where schools had not yet been established. 
So we would advise that if changes are to made, let them occur before 
the younger members of the family are twelve years of age, not ata pe- 
riod when to remove them from school would be almost suicidal. 
“There is a sublimity in permanence.” The itinerant is generally a 
loser. Too much change is bad for the adult as well as for the 
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younger. Americans need rest in these days. They need leisure, 
time to think, to read, to study. The scholarship of the older com- 
munities ought to be better than in the newer. The fine arts are 
more cultivated in the older than in new cities. It is true that there 
is such astate as becoming stale, but we of the west or southwest are 
in little danger as yet of getting rusty from being fixed in one place. 
A very few removes of a household are equivalent to a conflagration, 
adestruction not only to the furniture of the house, but a damage 
also to the garniture of the mind. The cares of the family, the time 
required to fix up or to organize the new house, the disarrangement of 
everything causes vexation, disturbance of the peace and quietness 
that are requisite to study. Young people as well as old, should have 
a room by themselves now and then; should be unmolested. To fur- 
nish this and other opportunities for successful study to the child 
from ten to eighteen, is due the child, and the sacred duty of all pa- 
rents. To deny these helps is a species of barbarism, and yet thou- 
sands of American citizens, if the wandering, restless ones may be 
ealled ‘“ citizens,” resemble the Bedouins of the desert, nightly pitch- 
ing their roving tent aday’s journey nearer — intellectual poverty ! 
--American Journal of Education. 





EDUCATION AND LABOR. 


The question before us at this crisis is, ‘‘ Are our public schools do- 
ing all that we have a right to demand of them to prepare the young 
people, who have to live by the labor of their hands, to become intel- 
ligent, moral, and industrious citizens?” I have purposely narrowed 
the inquiry to those who labor with their hands, both because they 
form so large a majority of the number to be educated, and because 
those who are not destined to manual labor have always been able, 
when they desired it, to procure education outside of a public school 
system. There is a latent fallacy in the arguments of many, with re- 
gard to the connection between education and labor, which it may be 
worth while to expose at the outset. It is popularly believed, though 
no one makes the assertion in so many words, that education and la- 
bor are, to a certain extent, incompatible, or rather that they bear to 
each other an inverse ratio. When one should be highest the other 
should be lowest. Forthose who do the hardest kind of work, the 
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lowest amount of education suffices; indeed, an eminent pulpit orator 
of a neighboring state holds that no education is the best for such la- 
borers. On the other hand, persons whose intellect and taste have 
been cultivated to the highest possible point, are popularly supposed 
to be incapacitated for any useful employment. Accordingly, when 
primary schools were first established on a large scale, it was com- 
monly believed that the diligent and suecessful pupils would be able 
to live without working; and in the old spelling-book, thumbed in 
my boyish days, may be read an exhortation to diligent study, closing 
with the remarkable assertion, which the boys regarded as a historic 


fact, 
“ For learning was the only thing, 
That made poor Pepin’s son a king.” 

In opposition to this popular under-current of thought, it becomes 
us to set forth the doctrine that public education is but the handmaid 
of labor; that education, so far from superseding labor, seeks only to 
render it more effective; that so far from there being any incompati- 
bility between them, the best workman is the man who has had the 
best education.— Hon. M. A. Newell. 








OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Q. If children attend school in another district, can school-money 
be drawn by the district, as in Illinois? 

A. In this state children are to be enumerated and draw money 
only in the district in which they belong. 

(). How can children be transferred to another district ? 

A. There is no method of transfer, except as territory is trans- 
ferred, with the children residing on it. 

(). Must tuition be paid in a “ free high school ” by pupils over 20? 

A. The constitution limits school age free of tuition to 20. The 
new high schools are “free” in no larger sense than other public 
schools. 
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Q. The district having voted a winter and a summer school, can 
the board order a vacation of two months and throw part of the win- 
ter school into the spring ? 

A. This would be an unwaranted exercise of their discretionary 
power. The vote of the district must be carried out. 

Q. If the county board fails to levy a sufticient school tax on a 
town, does not a town school tax, if larger than the deficiency, make 
it up? 

A. No, the deficiency must be made up, temporarily, by transfer 
of money from the general fund to the school fund of the town, and 
the county board, under chapter 373, laws of 1876, must add the defi- 
ciency to the tax levied the next year. The county school tax, levied 
upon the town, is separate from and must be paid in addition to any 
school tax raised by the town itself. 

(). May not a teacher act as book-agent in other districts than the 
one in which he is teaching? 

A. That isnot the meaning of the law. He should not act as book- 
agent at all while a teacher. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL AT WHITEWATER. 

The work of this institution for the year 1877-8, was begun on the 29th of 
August. The attendance during the fall term just closed has been large, the 
efforts of the teachers untiring, and the interest of the students most active and 
encouraging. The attendance in the normal or teachers’ classes was 216; in the 
preparatory class, 49; and in all others, 116, giving a total of 381, a number 
nearly equaling the entire enrollment of the year 1875-6. This fact indicates that 
the attendance for the current year will exceed that of any previous year, with 
the possible exception of the last. The capacity of the building is, in fact, about 
reached. 

It is well known that at the close of the last year this school was reorganized, 
that the terms were rearranged and several changes made in the faculty. The 
total number now employed in the latter is thirteen. The rumber of additions 
to the teaching force was seven. These teachers were selected with care and 
with speccial reference to their fitness for the work each would have to perform. 
The results thus far are fully equal to all reasonable expectations. The faculty 
is, indeed, a good one, and is working in entire harmony. Among the more im- 
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portant changes in the instructional department may be noticed the transfer of 
the normal recitations in Latin to the head teacher of the grammar school; the 
assignment of vocal music, drawing, and the preparatory drill for practice. 
teaching, to a definite place in the course of study by classes, and to the direc. 
tion of special teachers selected with direct reference to fitness and adaptation to 
their work. The results are already such as to vindicate the wisdom of the 
changes. The work in Latin has been greatly improved, much more careful 
attention being given to the elementary principles, to thorough drill in the 
grammar, and to the relations of that language to the mother tongue. The instrue- 
tion in vocal music has been entirely revolutionized. It has not only a fixed 
place in the course, so that wll classes entering the school acquire a good knowl- 
edge of the principles, and are able to read and write music readily, but are trained 
to the art of teaching that as well as the other subjects in the curriculum, 
and are thus prepared to lead music in their own schools when they shall have 
entered upon their professional duties, This instruction is carried through all 
the departments in daily lessons, from the primary model class upward. All the 
classes in the normal department engage in a general chorus practice two or 
three times a week, 

In a similar manner, drawing receives its due share of attention throughout 
the school, The instruction and practice in this important branch are very 
systematic, able and thorough, under the supervision of Prof. W. 8. Johnson, 
whose articles in the Journal have heretofore attracted very wide and deserved 
attention. Drawing is taken up and treated from the standpoint of its basie 
principles, and notas a merely empirical and imitative art. It thus becomes a 
powerful discipline to the mind, as well as a means of occular and muscular de- 
velopment. The black-board is brought into constant requisition, The power 
of the left as well as the right hand is brought into play. The principles of 
symmetry are kept in view, and exercises with both hands, as well as of each, 
separately form a part of the course. Original designs, enlargements from copy 
as well as reductions, are among the means of securing diversity and skill in 
execution. The progress of the classes under these varied and masterly courses 
of treatment has been remarkable. The value of this drill to those who are to 
practice the art of tliustration in the school room is beyond calculation. The aid 
itrenders to the students in the other branches of study is already very noticeable. 

In the department of English language and literature, too, a decided advance 
has been made, The teacher assigned to this work, Miss Thomas, possesses a 
peculiar aptitude for her position. Herself an enthusiastic student of literature, 
and endowed with great energy of character, she inspires her classes with a fond- 
ness for these studies, and their progress is correspondingly marked. The char- 
acter of the compositions and essays of the past term evinces a decided superiority 
over those of the preceding year. The senior rhetoricals were held the latter 
part of December, and two other public exercises of some of the lower classes 
have since occurred and given great satisfaction. 

In addition to the special advantages above noticed, we come to speak of 
another, second in importance to none of them. The Art of Teaching is now 
systematically and minutely attended to. Not only the human mind, but the 
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proader study of human nature, is made a subject of analysis and study as a ba- 
sis for the practice of teaching, and the criticism that accompanies it. Itisa 
great mistake to assume that mere teaching in a practice-room with a little vague 
and empirical criticism, made by teachers of limited culture and experience, 
will answer the demands of a sound professional preparation. Prior to enter- 
ing the school of practice, the members of the class to be thus assigned spend 
several weeks with the superintendent of the model school in the discussion of 
the mind, its faculties, the functions of each, and the relations of the several 
branches of study to their development. “The moral nature of the child, the 
means of influencing and controlling his conduct, the best means of arresting 
and holding his attention, and of inciting him to industry and self-activity in 
his school work, are taken up in order and carefully considered. In short, the 
tyro-teacher is not allowed to go into the practice-room without knowing for 
what he goes, what he is to do, and how.to do it. This preparation gives a point 
and sharpness to his practice not otherwise attainable, and makes his experi- 
ence far more instructive and profitable than would otherwise be possible. By 
the means indicated, the professional work in this school is being both system- 
atized and emphasized. It is beginning to assume its appropriate place and 
importance. It is not left to take its chances after everything else has been done. 
The classes subjected to it are becoming deeply interested and profoundly im- 
pressed with its value; and its good fruits, it is confidently believed, will in due 
time be made to appear in the superior skill and success of the graduates in the 
public schools of the state. This special branch of the professional instruction, 
is in the hands of Miss Isabel Lawrence, a lady of culture, experience, and skill 
in this sphere of duty. The President devotes much time also to the classes in 
school economy, and the higher questions in Pedagogy and the Theory of Edu- 
cation. 

The older members of the Faculty and the value of their work are already too 
well known to need special reference here. The Faculty as now constituted, 
may be said, with truth, to be exceptionally strong. Each person is especially 
fitted for the work in hand; and hence, that work, as a whole, is well balanced 
and in a healthful state of progress. The senior class numbers eleven persons, 
and is composed of excellent material. There are eleven also in the junior class, 
making twenty-two now in the four years course. From present appearances, 
the number of candidates for certificates in the elementary or two years course 
in June next, will be between thirty-five and forty, which, with the seniors above 
noted, will make not far from fifty to receive the honors of the school at the next 
commencement. 

The primary model class, which last year was less than half full, was, during 
the fall term of the present school year, entirely up to the maximum of its ac- 
commodation. In the intermediate room last year there were only from fifteen 
to eighteen pupils. Now there are between thirty and forty. The grammar de.- 
partment, in charge of Miss Helen L. Storke, a graduate of Vassar, and a most 
ancomplished scholar and teacher, has been crowded during the entire fall and 
winter thus far. 

The spring term will begin on the 80th of the present month, The examina- 
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tions for admission will occur on the day previous. It is for the interest of 
every person proposing to enter the school to do so promptly at the time named, 
W. F. Puetps, 





OSHKOSH NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Eprrors JouRNAL: The enrollment in the Oshkosh Normal School during 
the Fall Term, 1877, was as follows: 

Norman DepartTMENT. — Normal Course—gentlemen, 84; ladies, 119. Pre. 
paratory Class—gentlemen 21; ladies, 56; total, 280. 

Mopen DEPARTMENT. — Grammar Grade, 108; Intermediate, 55; Primary, 48; 
total, 211. 

Total in the school, 491. 

Number admitted to Normal Department on first examination—gentlemen, 
23; ladies, 50. 

Left during term to teach — gentlemen, 24; ladies, 7. 

Number of students employed as Practice Teachers in Model Department 
(half term each), 24. 

As one of the most peculiar and least understood features of Normal School 
work is that of Practice Teaching, we here give an outline of that work as con- 
ducted in this school: 

During the first term of the first year, a course of forty lectures on School 
Management, is taken by the student. During his second term he is sent to the 
Model Department, as an observer of the different grades of work. This obser- 
vation is facilitated by a list of specific points, which are given to each observer, 
and upon which he is to make particular notes. At the close of his series of 
visits, he prepares a report of his observations, based upon the notes taken, 
and it is filed with the president of the school. 

In the third term of the first year’s work, a course of thirty lessons on the Art of 
Teaching is given, in which specific methods are discussed. The student is now 
considered ready to begin work as “ practice teacher,” under the immediate su- 
pervision of acritic. During one half of the second year, the student has charge 
of a class in the Model Department, and during the subsequent years, another 
half year’s teaching is required as the min¢émum of critical work in this field 
previous to graduation. 

No student is placed in charge of a class while the critic teacher in charge of 
the department is employed in teaching; therefore, for economy in time and su. 
pervising force, it is usual to have two student teachers employed in either de- 
partment at the same time. During this recitation period, the regular or critic 
teacher devotes his entire attention to a supervision of the two students conduct- 
ing classes in adjacent rooms. 

The students keep “work books,” in which every lesson is outlined, and plan 
of presentation prepared before its assignment to class. 

The critic holds a daily teachers’ meeting, at which time plans are presented 
and revised, criticism upon former work is made, and suggestion of methods is 
given. 
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Once a week, a general teachers’ meeting is held by the critics and practice 
teachers, for discussion of methods of instruction and management of classes. 
G. S. ALBEE. 


RIVER FALLS NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The fourth state normal school, established in 1875, is located at River Falls, in 
Pierce county, twelve miles southeast from Hudson, which is on the West Wis- 
consin railway. Like the older schools, its present condition is the result of 
steady growth, and its purposes are shaped by the actual needs of the country 
whose youth seek its influences. The law under which the school is established 
is reproduced in this connection for the information of inquirers: 

“The exclusive purpose of which ” (normal schools) ‘ shall be the instruction 
and training of persons, both male and female, in the theory and art of teaching, 
and in all the various branches that pertain to a good common school education; 
also, to give instruction in agriculture and chemistry, in the arts of husbandry, 
the mechanic arts, the fundamental laws of the United States and of this state, 
and in what regards the rights and duties of citizens.” 

In organizing the River Falls school, the most serious obstacle was found in 
the general belief that a normal school can perform what no other school can, 
and that it ought to save the energy and time of its students by imparting infor- 
mation, and by transforming character through change of mental habits, in the 
brief time of a single school term. Possibly more attention given to popular 
exposition of the aims and possibilities of the school, would have revealed the 
fact early that the old processes of wringing results from adverse circumstances, 
of accumulating power by personal industry and vigor, of growing by assimila- 
tion of relevant thought, were to be continued. But the school has depended 
chiefly on explanatory circulars and the influence of students,who have faithfully 
performed part of the work, for correcting public opinion. 

During the present year the enrollment has been as follows: 


Normal and preparatory grades, - - - a 155 
Grammar grade, - - e ‘ 2 a a=) ae 
Intermediate grade, - ‘ : : z ‘ 43 
Primary grade, - - - - - - - 4 


W. D. Parker. 





River Faris, December 25, 1877. 
EpItroRS OF THE JOURNAL: — I am gratified to learn that the past success of 
the JOURNAL has been such as to encourage its publication another year. Since 
1834, the year of my graduation at Yale College, 1 have, with scarcely an inter. 
ruption, been connected in different relations with either common schools, nor- 
mal schools, academies, or colieges, until a recent period. As I am not content 
to keep entirely aloof from educational matters which have engrossed so much 
of my life, and are still of absorbing interest to me, I have forwarded my appli- 
cation for the JouRNAL for another year. With the aid of this well conducted 
monthly I can look out through the “loopholes of retreat”? upon the work of 
the teachers and educators of our state, toiling, as we hope, honestly, wisely, and 
efficiently, in the responsible duties of a noble calling. Wishing you continued 
success in the circulation of the JOURNAL, so important to teachers in the state, 

and so indispensable to district officers, 
I remain, very truly yours, A. H. WELp. 
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EXAMINATIONS OF SCHOOLS. 


Dear Sr: Will you permit me to trouble you yet again with what you may 
regard as the vagaries of an old teacher. I am so sanguine that good would re. 
sult from a systematic examination of public schools, and the publication of the 
results, that I take the liberty of again calling attention to it. 

Were Ia county superintendent of schools, Iam confident I could, at least 
twice a year, examine the leading schools in each town of my district, in a few 
of the principal studies, and examine, mark, record the percentages, and return the 
examination papers, and send to the press the results, in addition to other official 
duties, without performing more labor for the compensation received than is 
performed by mechanics and laboring men generally. 

If it is impracticable for county superintendents to do this, Iam confident 
there are to be found in almost every community those who are competent, and 
who would cheerfully perform this service gratuitously; satisfied for their 
trouble by the good thus accomplished, were they authorized to do so. 

Suppose, now, that a person so authorized, proceeds to examine in districts 1, 
2,3, 4, 5 and 6, in each of the towns A, B, C, D, E and F, giving to each school 
twenty words selected from the lessons spelled by the classes during the term, 
and ten or twenty more words in common use, such as icicle, biscuit, sugar, etc., 
and take home with him the manuscripts, properly folded, superscribed, and 
filed; and also to each school a suitable number of examples in arithmetic, 
questions in geography, etc., to be treated in the same manner; and when he has 
leisure, that he examines and marks them as above. Suppose, further, that the 
result of the examinations in spelling should be as follows: In town A, district 
1, seventy-five per cent.; district 2, sixty-eight per cent.: district 3, eighty-one 
per cent., etc.; snd so of towns B, C, D, ete.; it would be easy to obtain the aver- 
age per cent. for each town in spelling. In the same way the results in other 
studies could be recorded and published. The result might show that town B 
stood highest in spelling, and district 5 the highest in the town, and, of course, 
in the towns examined; and that Jasper Simpson was highest in district 5; also 
that town F was highest in arithmetic, ete., and so of other studies. Now, would 
not such a report of the results of such an examination excite a wholesome em- 
ulation among the scholars, districts, and towns, giving new life and energy to 
the cause of education ? 

But it may be said that this might be unfair, as one district might have better 
material than the others. This is true, and hence the desirableness of another 
similar examination, after a suitable interval. In the result of this second exam- 
ination, the point of chief interest would be, which schoiar in each school-dis- 
trict, district in each town, and town of those examined, has radsed its per cent- 
ages most during the interval. In this way, we can readily decide what town has 
the best schools, and which teachers are most successful and most worthy of pro- 
motion. 

In Washington University, and in the public schools of St. Louis (and I pre- 
sume of other cities), a system of examinations, of which the one proposed is a 
modification, has been tested for years, and with good results. 

Perhaps it might be advisable to confine examinations to high schools under 
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state supervision, and permit the teachers of high schools to examine subordi- 


nate schools. 

In selecting questions for such examinations, I deem it desirable to make them 
as practical as possible. There is a general complaint that scholars who can read- 
ily work long, complicated examples in the text book, fail to give satisfactory re- 
sults in simple business matters. I fear there is too much ground for such com. 


plaint. 

A few weeks since, I visited two of the state high schools, and gave to each of 
them the following question, which they were each allowed an_hour to solve: 
“A note was given the first day of January last, payable.in one year. (1) What 
was the note worth on the 2ist of November? (the day I visited the schools.) 
(2) What would the bank give for it? (3) What would it be worth if drawing 
interest at 10 per cent.? (4) What would the bank give for it? Allow for days 
of grace in each case, and assume the use of money to be worth 10 per cent.” 
To my surprise, not a single correct answer was obtained in either school by a 
single scholar. 

The correct answers can easily be obtained by a business man in ten minutes, 
working carefully, and verifying his results. 

The answers will be found, if worked legally, i. e., discounting for one month 
and 13 days, to be, (1) $988.20; (2) $988.06; (3) $1,088.83; (4) $1,087.68. If dis. 
counted according to directions in most of the text-books, i. e., for one month 
and 12 days, (1) $988.47; (2) $988.33; (3) $1,088.14; (4) $1,087.99. The answers 
obtained were: 

(1) $912.57; $915.89; $923.11; $917.68; $911.16; $912.13; $917.43; $985.30; 
$930.01; $990.88; $989.02; $988.07. 

(2) $988.89; $991.83; $910.00; $910.28; $903.56; $897.22. 
$ (3) $1,090.00; $1,097.50; $1,089.72; $1,089.67; $1,097.51; $1,089.16; $1,034.11; 

1,088.93. 
(4) $1,097.50; $1,086.86; $1,012.33; $1,089.90; $1,010.94. 
These schools have excellent teachers, but the results are not satisfactory. 
Respectfully, C. C. BAYLEY. 
Waupun, Dee. 19, 1877. 





EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL: —In the October No. of the JouRNAL there were 
two queries which received no answer in the November No., and to which I sub- 
mit the following: 

(1.) “ Were the President of the U, 8. to be impeached, would he act as Presi- 
dent during the impeachment trial?” 

The constitution says nothing in itself upon this matter, but in Townsend’s An- 
alysis (first edition), page 146, the latter part of section 19, a citing is made to 
the opinion of a “very learned senator,” that “such should not be the case;” 
from which it must be inferred that he does act in that capacity. And again, in 
Wright’s Analysis of State Constitution, page 101, paragraph 8, the following is 
found: 

“Under the U. 8. Constitution impeached officers still continue to act in their 
offices until removed by sentence of the Senate.” 

(2.) “ What qualifications are required of the Supreme and Circuit Judges of 
the U. 8.” 

The constitution gives no qualifications for a Supreme or Circuit Judge. In 
the Federalist, an analysis written by Hamilton, Madison, and Jay, in 1788, while 
the constitution was before the people for ratification, none is thought necessary. 

If any qualifications have been prescribed since, it must have been done by U. 
8. statutes, and none are to be found. It is, therefore, supposable that all neces- 
sary qualifications will be sought for during course of appointment. 

Sturgeon Bay. C. M. SMirH. 
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EDITORIAL. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

The election to the office of state superintendent brings to me the joint editor. 
ship of the JouRNAL, which has been made the organ of the state department of 
public instruction. Most cheerfully do I assume the duties of the position, as 
it enables me to explain, in the most direct manner, the important transactions 
of this department to the teachers, school officers, and other friends of educa- 
tion in the state; and to discuss with them many other subjects of living interest 
to our schools of all grades. It seems to me that the highest obligation just now 
resting upon our educators is to improve and strengthen, permanently, the coun- 
try schools with all the appliances in our hands. A large share of the JourNAL 
will be used in the endeavor to accomplish this object. To aid in this direction, 
I invite the active sympathy and the cordial codperation of the educational 
workers. Strenuous efforts will, at the same time, be employed to maintain 
the reputation and usefulness of the other and higher schools in Wisconsin. 

No effort will be spared to make this periodical as acceptable, as it has been 
under my predecessor, to the large class of its readers. The articles will usually 
contain brief and pointed discussion of the practical questions at issue among 
us. As much original matter as can well be obtained will appear in each num- 
ber. Items of state news of education will be diligently collected. It is not my 
desire to introduce methods of school-work or remedies for existing evils which 
are, in their nature, foreign and ill adapted to our educational system. I shall 
strive to emphasize and develop, as fully as possible, all the provisions and agen- 
cies in our power to elevate the public schools. 

W. C. Wutrrorp. 


THE STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The recent executive session of this association, the minutes of which will ap- 
pear in due time in the Journal, was decidedly interesting and profitable. No 
larger attendance of the leading educators have we ever seen on the same occa- 
sion in this state. It is a gratifying change from the small group of ardent and 
self-denying workers of ten years ago, to the present crowded room of the teach- 
ers, superintendents, and principals from the various portions of the state. Though 
the accommodations for holding the meetings were not all that could be desired, 
yet none of the state officials were to blame for the inconveniences experienced 
by the association,as the Assembly and Senate chambers in the State Capitol 
were undergoing repairs, and could not be used until the last day of the session. 

The papers presented were, in the main, well written, thoughtful, and suggest- 
ive. They embraced a variety of topics, nearly all of which elicited animated 
and pointed discussion. The chief ones were “ Our Country Schools,” “ An Ex- 
hibitory Department of the Association,” “The Question of Compulsory Edu- 
cation,” “ Kindergarten Culture,” “Relation of Normal Schools to the Common 
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Schools of the State,’ “A Tribute to the Memory of Prof. O. R. Smith,” “The 
Study of Drawing in the Common Schools,” “A Course of Study for Mixed 
Schools,” “ Supervision of Schools,” and “The Functions of High Schools and 


the Courses of Study Therein.” 
The attention of the association was repeatedly called to the consideration of 


the present condition and the imperative wants of the district schools in the 
smaller villages and in the country. A number of improvements in their super- 
vision, instruction, and government were suggested. These look mainly toward 
the adoption of the township system of schools, and the employment of teachers 
with better qualifications. 

In review of the action of this session, every teacher present must realize that 
he has gained a clearer and more intelligent view of the vast interests which are 
connected with the educational work of the state. 

The kindly feelings and good understanding which exists among the teach- 
ers of our state, were noticeably manifested at this meeting, In our twenty years 
of observation, we have never seen any prominent tendency of the members of 
our state association to separate into cliques. This harmony and unity of senti- 
ment give promise of still greater usefulness on the part of our teachers. 





THE MEETINGS OF THE PRINCIPALS AND THE SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS. 

The Association of the Principals of the high schools held a meeting previous 

to the session of the Teachers’ Association, in the Agricultural Rooms of the 
Japitol, at Madison. It held, two days afterwards, another brief session. 
The organization was perfected by the adoption of a constitution and by-laws, 
and officers were chosen for the ensuing year. Appropriate resolutions were 
passed in regard to the sudden and affecting death of their former president, 
Prof. O. R. Smith, of Sparta. Several valuable papers were presented by the 
members, and carefully discussed. The character of these can be gathered from 
the minutes of the association, published in this number. 

The annual meeting of the county and city superintendents was held on the 
afternoons of Thursday and Friday, December 27 and 28, 1877, in the Capitol, at 
Madison. The attendance was not large; and the business of the sessions, sand- 
wiched between those of the Teachers’ Association, had to be hurried. The 
interest in the exercises was lost, in a measure. The superintendents introduced 
an excellent programme, and most of the papers were well considered. Here, 
also, the problem which the rural schools present, came prominently to the 
front. We were greatly interested in some of the remarks by the superintend- 
ents upon securing a better class of country teachers, and upon better methods 
of making school reports. Some improvements in making these reports were 
explained, and it is hoped that they will be adopted. 

The conviction grew upon us, as we attended the sessions of this body, that the 
superintendents should have longer time to consider the business which comes 
before them; that they should have more freedom to discuss the difficulties in 
their work; and that their annual meeting should occur, either before or after the 
sessions of the Teachers’ and Principals’ Associations, during the holidays. 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS, 


CONVENTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The annual session of County and City Superintendents convened in the Cap- 
itol, at Madison, on the afternoon of December 27,1877. The following Super- 
intendents were present: 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Kennedy Scott, Columbia. Adolph Heidkamp, Ozaukee, 
A. R. Ames, Dane (1st dist.) David D. Parsons, Richland. 
M.8. Frawley, Dane (2d dist.) John W. West, Rock (1st dist.) 
Thomas C, Richmond, Green. J. B. Tracy, Rock (2d dist.) 

C. I. Collier, Jefferson. James T. Lunn, Sauk. 

Patrick Flanagan, Outagamie. John Howitt, Waukesha. 


Jas. H. Tobin, Waushara. 


CITY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


C. A. Hutchins, Fond du Lac. Jas. MacAlister, Milwaukee. 
C. W. Roby, La Crosse. O. S. Westcott, Racine. 
Samuel Shaw, Madison. Geo. Skewes (ex-Supt.), Racine. 


State Superintendent Searing was selected as chairman, and Supt. W. A. Walk. 
er, of Manitowoc county, was elected secretary. 

It was arranged that part of the time proposed for the sessions be allotted to 
the Principals’ Association, that members might attend both. 

Supt. Searing said that he was down on the programme, and had intended to 
present a paper, but under the circumstances, would have to present a few extem- 
poraneous remarks. He said: 

The interests of the schools are to a great extent under the charge of the county 
superintendents. They determine to a great extent the welfare of the schools, the 
character of the teacher, etc. Examinations of teachers are no more uniform, 
the work-of the superintendents no more harmonious than at the commencement 
of his term of office. Hoped that the incoming superintendent would attend 
more to these things. He read a letter from Supt. Whiting, illustrating his re. 
marks, <A system of uniform examinations he believed to be possible, and would 
recommend the same, A more rigid exclusion of the incompetent should be ex- 
ercised. That this is not done is not the fault of the superintendents, but of the 
system. A uniform course of study in the common schools over the state should 
be instituted. Better attendance of pupils should be obtained through the influ. 
ence of the county superintendent. Teachers should also take an interest in this 
matter. More accurate statistics are to be desired. Public sentiment in’ relation 
to school matters should be improved. 

Supt. Parsons read a paper upon “ What Means Can We Employ to Make the 
Work of the Common School Teacher more Fruitful in Good Results,” in which 
he insisted that the county superintendent was responsible in a large measure for 
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the condition of the schools. A close supervision should be exercised, by means 
of thorough visitation. Teachers’ meetings, lectures, and libraries are import- 
ant in many respects. 

Supt. Lunn said he had not sufficient time for preparation. His experience 
had not been favorable as to libraries, but believed in their institution. He be- 
lieved in rigid examinations, and in honest marking by superintendents and 
teachers. <A teachers’ examination should be a seine to catch enough of the ap- 
plicants to fill the schools. Superintendents have not done enough lecturing 
and meeting with school officers. More circulars to the people and to teachers 
from the state department should be issued. They have a highly beneficial effect. 

General information and character are more valuable than high standings; the 
possesssion of the latter is not indicative of good teachers. Teachers should be 
encouraged to aitend institutes and teachers’ meetings, and to buy educational 
works, and take educational papers, by giving a certain per cent. of credit for 
their so doing. District purchase of text-books is very advantageous. 

The subject was then opened for general discussion. 

Supt. Isham favored more uniformity in examinations, and also a convention 
of the superintendents of the state, at which all should be present. 

Supt. Walker objected to the granting of per cent. for attendance at teachers’ 
meetings, etc. Thought that certificates should be issued on a basis of intellec- 
tual qualifications. 

Supt. Lunn defended his position, and Supt. Scott favored Mr. Lunn’s plan, and 
also favored monthly reports of facts noticed on visitation, to teachers, and to 
school boards if the imperfections be flagrant. 

Supt. Collier thought that all does not rest with the county superintendent. 
Other matters have much to do in the premises. Personal quarrels often injure 
the schools; children should not be allowed to teach; would like to have an age 
qualification. 

Mr. Smith, of Appleton, could not see the benefit arising from uniformity of 
questions, as some superintendents would not be able to arrive at correct an- 
swers. Even if'answers were sent out, the superintendents would be unable to 
mark papers properly, but would have to apply to teachers for aid. Superinten- 
dents present excepted. Superintendents should pass an examination. 

Supts. Isham and Frawley objected to thus stigmatizing superintendents. Be- 
lieved them to be able generally to do their work properly. 

The next paper read was upon “ County Teachers’ Meetings and Associations,” 
by Supt. Isham. He strongly favored these meetings, and believed great good 
resulted from them. Systematic organization and special preparation should be 
insisted upon. By the co-operation of teachers and school officers, much can be 
accomplished. He then outlined the plan that had been tried in Walworth 
county, and which works well. 

Supt. Walker then read a paper upon “ Records and Reports of Schools and 
School Officers.” He endeavored to show that the reports at present required 
contained much matter that should be omited. A discussion followed, in which 
Messrs. Isham, Lunn, Shaw, Stewart, Skewes, and Chandler joined. 
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The following resolution was read by the secretary; and after discussion, 
adopted: 


Resolved, That a great number of our schools, particularly in the rural dis. 
tricts, are not provided with sufficient apparatus to facilitate the work of teach. 
ers. We desire to emphasize the importance of a few articles, such as a good 
blackboard, a set of writing and reading charts, state and county maps, and one 
of the United States. All of these can be had for a price not exceeding $30, 
Placed at the disposal of efficient teachers, their value cannot easily be over-es. 
timated. We pledge ourselves to urge upon the proper officers, in our several 
superintendent districts, the purchase of these as a minimum. 

Adjourned. 

Fripay, P. M. December 28th. 

Convention called to order by President. 

A paper by Superintendent Frawley on “A Uniform System of Examinations 
of Teachers throughout the State”? was read. He opposed the system in ques- 
tion. Uniform examinations would prove abortive of good results. Would ren. 
der the superintendency a sort of figure head. The work of examining cannot 
be done according to mechanical principles. An examination should reflect the 
individuality of the examiner. The exigency of the public interests necessitates 
a variation in the scale of qualification. 

Superintendent Searing believed that a flexible system of uniform examinations 
was possible. It would aid the incompetent and inexperienced. The plan of uni- 
form examinations is in operation successfully in some sections and works well. 
Legislation not believed necessary. 

Superintendent Scott believed in the preparation of questions by the superin- 
tendents themselves. 

Superintendent Parsons thought the same. 

Superintendent Lunn moved the appointment of a committee to prepare a com. 
plete set of questions and distribute them to county superintendents. The mo- 
tion was lost. 

Superintendent Isham did not believe such uniformity practicable. Depended 
upon written work largely, for his information as to teachers. 

Supt. Walker thought that such a system of examinations as proposed by those 
in favor of unifcrmity deprived teachers of the intellectual portion of their work, 
Did not favor it. 

Supt. Collier thought more uniformity as to issuing certificates should exist. 
Favored a meeting of county superintendents at least two days long, which 
should be separate from the state association. Desired an age qualification. 

Supt. Tracy believed examinations should be held in the several inspection dis- 
tricts successively. By so doing, he avoided much trouble. Does not issue any 
certificate until all work is done. He cited the method which is in vogue in 
Minnesota in regard to examinations. 

Supt. West did not think this a vital question. Believed superintendents 
should make their own questions. Believed in a meeting of the superintendents 
of the state. 

Supt. Flannagan would like to have a sample set of questions. Localities dif- 
fered, however, and aset that would do in some localities would not do in his 
county. 
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Supt. Parsons had oral work in all of his examinations. If crowded, received 
the assistance of the better teachers. 

Supt. Ames thought such a plan would take much labor from off the hands of 
the superintendent. Would also increase his independence. He also desired an 
age qualification. 

Supt. Searing still favored such a plan. Spoke of appeals, of which more oc- 
curred during the past year than during the preceding three. Refused to license 
one person who had a handful of certificates, one averaging as high as 8. Be- 
lieved in a general convention of superintendents. 

Remarks were made by Presidents Albee and Phelps in relation to pupils from 
the Normals and their examination by county superindendents. Thought there 
might be some plan adopted by which the pupils could be examined without the 
the expense and trouble attending. 

The paper of Supt. Frawley was ordered published by the convention. 

Supt. Roby, of La Crosse, desired that his paper, “ A Uniform Course of In- 
struction for the Cities of the State,” be omitted from the programme. Mr. Roby 
was allowed to withdraw his paper, on the condition that it be published in the 
State Journal. 

Prest. Phelps presented a memorial in regard to a “ National Bureau of Educa- 
tion,” and requested the members of the Association to sign the same. 

On motion, a committee was appointed, consisting of W. A. Walker, Samuel 
Shaw, and J. B. Tracy, to assist the State Superintendent in the work of reform- 
ing the annual statistical reports pertaining to school affairs. 

On motion, an executive committee was appointed, consisting of Superintend- 
ents Frawley, Scott, and West. 

Supt. Scott introduced the following resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved, That we, the County Superintendents of the state, hereby tender a 
vote of thanks to the Hon. Edward Searing for the gentlemanly, efficient, and 
practical manner in which he has performed the duties of his office. 

After remarks by Supt. Searing in relation to tie resolution and the adminis- 
tration of school affairs during his term of office, the convention adjourned. 

W. A. WALKER, EDWARD SEARING, 
Secretary. President. 





PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, December 26, 1877. 

The Association was called to order by Principal Shaw, of Madison. The Pres- 
ident not being present, Prin. J.T. Gould, of Necedah, was appointed Chairman 
pro tem .and W. G. Clough, of Portage, was chosen Secretary pro tem. 

S. Shaw, B. M. Reynolds, of New Lisbon, and J.T. Cummings, of Sparta, were 
appointed a committee on enrollment. 

A paper was then read by Prin. 8. Shaw, on The Relation of the University to 
the High Schools of the State. The subject of the paper was then discussed by 
B. M. Reynolds, 8. T. Cummings, R. Schmidt, of Appleton, and others. 
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On motion, 8. Shaw, B. M. Reynolds, J. T. Lovewell, of Milwaukee, and W. G, 
Clough, were constituted a committee to prepare a report upon the subject of the 
paper, to be submitted to the Association at a subsequent session. 

On motion, J. T, Cummings, B. M. Reynolds, and E. B. Smith, of Burlington, 
were appointed a committee to draft and report appropriate resolutions on the 
death of O. R. Smith, of Sparta. 

On motion, E. R. Smith, of Burlington, George Skewes, of Racine, and R. 
Schmidt, of Appleton, were appointed a committee to find the Constitution of 
last year, or to prepare a new one. 

Adjourned, to meet at the call of the Chairman. 

W. G. Coven, Sec’y pro tem. 


Frinay, P. M., December 28. 

Association called to order by the Chairman pro tem. E. R. Smith presented 
the following: 

Your committee to whom was referred the subject of the Constitution, beg 
leave to report as follows: 

1. We are unable to find the original Constitution. 

2. We recommend the following for your consideration: 

CONSTITUTION. 

Art. I. This organization shall be known as the Wisconsin Principals’ Asso. 
ciation. 

Art. II. Principals of graded and high schools may become members of this 
Association upon the payment of one dollar. 

Arr. III. The officers of the Association shall be a president, vice president, 
secretary, and treasurer, who shall be elected annually, in such a manner as the 
members present at such election may determine, 

Arr. IV. This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the mem- 
bers present at any regular meeting. 

Art. V. The officers shall constitute the executive committee, who shall have 
power to call meetings of this Association and provide a programme of exercises 
for the same. 

Respectfully submitted. 

E. R. Smita, 

GEORGE SKEWES, 

R. Scumipt. 
Committee. 

On motion, the report was adopted. 

A paper on “ The Power a Principal has over his Subordinates ” was read by 
Prin. Beach, of Beloit. 

Also a paper on the “ Course of Study for City and Village High Schools,” by 
Prin. Hardy, of Milwaukee. 

Also a paper on “Uniform Reports for the State, by Prin. Harvey,” of Sheboygan. 

Also a paper by Prin. Emory, of Ft. Atkinson, entitled “ A Few Problems Re- 
lating to high Schools.” 

On motion, the time of each speaker in the discussions was limited to five 
minutes. 

J.T. Cummings, for the committee on resolutions, reported the following, 
which were adopted: 

Whereas, Divine Providence has removed from our midst Prof. O. R. Smith; 
and, 
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Whereas, We remember him as an efficient worker, a genial and large-minded 
friend, and a powerful force in the educational interests of the state; therefore, 

Resolved, That we bear testimony before all and place on our records, our full 
appreciation of his great powers as an instructor, of his untiring efforts to secure 
the best and fullest development of the schools under his charge, and of his great 
power and unflagging zeal in promoting all educational measures, both of the 


state and nation. 
Resolved, That we tender our deepest sympathy to the bereaved family, and 
cherish with them the memory of our departed friend and co-laborer. 


Prin. Beach, in his paper on the power of a principal over a subordinate, con- 
sidered that discipline is necessary that there may be uniformity of action; that 
while obedience should not be arrogantly required, counsel should be given in 
order to bring about the best results; that encouragement should be given, en- 
quiry awakened, and an opportunity to strengthen afforded by a new effort; that 
a principal is never too old to learn. 

Prin. Shaw considered that a principal should go directly tothe subordinate 
and correct faults in kindness, to the end that the teacher may not feel grieved; 
but feel that care must be taken or her efficiency will be impaired. 

Prin. Hardy, in his paper on the Course of Study for Village and City High 
Schools, considered the matter full of difficulty, that small schools attempt the 
work of large schools; that, as the present course is a compromise between the 
scientific and classical courses, the day of complete uniformity is far distant; 
that the number of studies should be limited; that we should not look to the ad. 
vantage and convenience of the few to the neglect of the many; that too much 
stress is laid on the subject matter rather than on method; that we should look 
to quality, and not to quantity; that political economy and literature should re- 
ceive more attention. 

Prof. I. N. Stewart, of Berlin, found that in several schools the work does not 
bring culture; that no two successive classes can do the same work in the same 
time; that wé need a course of study, not a course of time. 

Supt. McAlister, of Milwaukee, thinks the great trouble attaches to the tradi- 
tional High School. That the High School has two faces. 1st, toward the Uni- 
versity; 2d, toward occupations in life. That we must adopt both, where we 
can, but where one only can be had, the latter should be taken. That we should 
give attention to German rather than to Latin. That mental science should be 
eliminated, and chemistry reduced to the minimum. More attention should be 
given to natural philosophy, and general history omitted. 

Other teachers took part in the discussion, but their remarks were not re- 
corded. 

On motion, the association proceeded to elect officers for the year 1878, with 
the following result: 

President, S. Shaw, of Madison; Vice President, J. H. Chamberlin, Black 
River Falls; Secretary, E. R. Smith, Burlington; Treasurer, J. Q. Emery, Fort 
Atkinson. 

Principal Shaw read the following: 

Your committee, to whom was referred “The relation of the University of 


Wisconsin to its Graded and High Schools,” would respectfully report: 
1st: We claim to be thoroughly in sympathy with the idea of University edu- 
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cation at publie expense, as the legitimate outgrowth of the common school sys- 
tem, and as such, we pledge it our hearty support. 
2d. We feel that the graded schools of the state are justly entitled to protection 
at the hands of the Regents of the University, from being obliged to compete 
with its preparatory work. 
3d. Under present arrangements, those schools have not such protection, ag 
will appear from the fact that more than one-half of the students listed in the 
last catalogue for the sub-freshman class of the course of general science are res. 
idents of districts compelled to offer parallel instruction in having adopted the 
Free High School, and having received state aid therefor. 
4th. If the regents deem it necessary to continue sub-freshman instruction for 
the assistance of pupils from rural districts, we respectfully ask the adoption of 
substantially the Minnesota plan for our protection. 
5th. Should this course be adopted in Wisconsin, we are confident that our 
University would very soon reap the same advantages as has the Minnesota 
University, of increased numbers, popularity, and efficiency. 
6th. That this association, by an appropriate committee, forward this report 
to the regents at their first meeting, and press it upon their consideration. 
Sam’, SHAW, 
W. G. CLovuau. 
J. H. CumMMines. 


On motion, the report was adopted as the sense of the association, and 8. Shaw 
appointed a committee to present the matter to the regents. 

The secretary elect was authorized to procure a suitable record book for the 
association. 


On motion, adjourned. 
J. T. GOULD, 


Chairman pro tem. 
W. G. CLouGcu, 
Secretary pro tem. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


New AMERICAN PRoNoUNCING SPELLER. By 8S. Meutchen. Philadelphia: E. 

S. Butler & Co. Price 28 cts. 

The special feature of this Speller is that it is intended to teach correct pro- 
nunciation as well as orthography. This is an important matter, as most per- 
sons speak a hundred fold more words than they write, and it is a part of school 
training quite too much overlooked. The book, before us, is preceded by a Pri- 
mary Speller, and both are gaining a large circulation. Address M. R. Keegan, 
Agent, 457, 12th St., Chicago. 

Tue Accountant; A TREATISE ON BooK-KEEPING. By Millard R. Powers, 

M. A., Chicago: A.S. Barnes & Co. Price, 75 cts., for introduction, 

This work is designed to impart instruction upon the science of accounts, as 
applied to mercantile business. Generally speaking the book-keeping texts have 
too much theory. It has been the aim of the author of this work to make it es- 
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sentially a practical work; teachers and pupils will recognize the advantage of 
this feature. 
Scnoor AND SoctaL Drama. By T.S. Denison. Published by the Author, at 

De Kalb, Ill. 

We have received the following: The “Sparkling Cup,” and “Seth Green- 
pack,” dramas, and “ A Family Suike,” “ Wanted a Correspondent,” and “ Ini- 
tiating a Granger,” farces. These little plays appear to be full of fun, and to 
teach many good lessons withal. Price 20 cts. each. 

Tue INTERNATIONAL Review.—The first number of this journal for the pres- 
ent year furnishes a variety of articles, some of which have more than an ordi- 
nary interest. Those on “The Elements of National Wealth,” by David A. Wells; 
on “ Money and its Laws,” by Prof. W. G Sumner, of Yale College, and the 
author of a History of American Currency; and on “ The Count of the Electoral 
Vote,” by Hon. Alexander H. Stephens, will attract attention because of their pop- 
ular nature. Whittier contributes a brief but stirring poem on Thiers, the de- 
ceased French statesman. We have marked for examination the articles on * The 
Second Harvest at Olympia,” by Ernst Curtius, of Berlin; and “ First Impres- 
sions of Athens,” by Edward A. Freeman. They are scholarly productions. We 
have merely glanced at Poore’s review of the Memoir and Letters of Charles 
Sumner; at Osgood’s “ Modern Love,” and at the extensive and discriminating 
notes on recent books published in this country and in Europe. The price of the 
REVIEW is $5.00 a year, and it may be procured of news dealers. It is published 
bi-monthly, by A. 8S. Barnes & Co., New York and Chicago. 

Harper’s Montruiy.— This periodical for January contains a large number 
of illustrations under the subjects of “A Glimpse of Prague,” “Sappho—A 
Story,” “The Hot Springs of Arkansas,” “On the Welsh Border, “ Old Man 
Gram,” and “ Life on Broadway.” The treatise on “ Popular Exposition of some 
Scientific Experiments, is concluded in this number. The usual supply of stories, 
poems, and descriptions of travel will delight the readers of the Magazine. The 
racy pen of the Editor appears especially in items under the Easy Chair and the 
Drawer. It takes a decidedly serious character under the Historical Record, in 
noticing prominent events which have occurred in this country the past month. 

The ATLANTIC opens a new volume with the January number, and with a very 
attractive table of contents, for that issue, beginning with the “ Result in South 
Carolina,” by a South Carolinian; and then we have a feast of good things from 
Mark Twain, Longfellow, Warner, Whittier, Howells, Holmes, and various others. 
When it is added, that the “ Galaxy” has gone into the “ Atlantic,” we are as- 
sured of a fresh impulse of life and brilliancy to the latter. 

TuE Domestic Montnty.— The publishers have again enlarged this maga- 
zine, both in the number and size of the pages, and itis no more than just to say, 
that no other magazine gives such a variety of fashion intelligence, such full and 
complete reports, or more adequately supplies the needs and wants of ladies. 
The current number (January) devotes twenty-two pages to fashion literature, 
which is divided into a comprehensive review of the subject in all its depart- 
ments. The literary contents are varied, fresh, and excellent. The principal at- 
tractions are the continuation of Mary Cecil Hay’s charming novel, ‘“ Her Three 
Lovers,” several Chapters of a very entertaining novelette, called * The Doector’s 

| J § 
Sister,’ and No.4 in Eben E. Rexford’s instructive series of “ Flower Talks.” 
Published by Blake & Company, 849 Broadway, New York, at $1.50 per year. 
) v7? Y> ? ‘© d 
Specimen copies, 15 cents. 
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NOTES. 


In our next issue we shall send bills to 
those who have not paid for 1878, 1n advance. 
Those who remit at once will save us that 
trouble, and themselves ten cents. 


We would request subscribers, who feel so 
disposed, to obtain and send us an additional 
name or two. Many can do this without 
trouble, and will thereby aid us materially. 


Tue Association empowered Pres*t MacAl- 
ister to make arrangements for the publica- 
tion, through the JourNnaL, of the Proceed- 
ings, Papers, and Reports, in a single number. 
The Proceedings do not appear, therefore, this 
month. The best plan will be an extra or 
supplemental number, issued for that pur- 
pose. 


C.D. MILter, principal at Juneau, is stir- 
ring up the people to the erection of a school 
house more creditable to a county seat, and 
we hope to hear of it as coming forth with the 
new court house. 


At Grand Rapids, Prof. T. W. Chittenden, 
superintendent and principal, is doing some 
good outside work in the way of lectures, 
there and elsewhere. The professor has had 
large experience as a chemist as well as 
teacher. 


J. i. Gouin, principal at Necedah, is said 
to have one of the most handsomely decorated 
school rooms in the state, and has been get- 
ting up an extensive supply of illustrative 
apparatus for the several rooms, of domestic 
manufacture. 


P. R. BARNES. who succeeded W. G. Spence 
in the high school at Mauston, besides his 
other good work there, has got a lyceum into 
effective working order. This, rightly man- 
aged, may be made avaluable coadjutor to the 
public school. : 


THE MONTHLY REPORT for December of the 
public schools of La Crosse, contains the state- 
ment that there were only nine cases of tardi- 
ness among 1,509 pupils. The percentage of 
attendance was over 95. The cases of tardi- 
ness in a former month were only eight. 


IF increase in numbers isa sign of progress, 
the high school at Racine is coming up vigor- 
ously, under Mr. Westcott, having risen from 
85 to 122. We opine, judging from his utter- 


ances at our educational meetings, that this 
gentleman is a valuable addition to our teach- 
ing force. 


Tue late superintendent of Clark county, 
Mr. Herndren, reports that some uncommonly 
neat school-houses have been erected in the 
country districts of that county of late, and 
that the high schools at Neillsville and Hum- 
bird, in charge respectively of Messrs. L. A, 


Doolittle and R. H. Darling, are doing well. 


Sup’r Ricumonp, of Green county, devotes 
a large amount of his time, more perhaps than 
any other superintendent, to institute work, 
To this is added, while the schools are in ses- 
sion, a system of teachers’ meetings on Sat- 
urdays, so that between the two, no teacher 
can fall asleep or get rusty, and great good 
must result, 


THE town of Sumner, Barron county, has 
established a free high school for the town, 
and Mr, W. A. Synon, from the University, is 
the first teacher. This town is under the town 
system, and is the first town in the state, we 
believe, to establish such a school; our read- 
ers can draw their own inferences. The 
school is doing well we hear. 


Our readers are aware that Mr. L. D. Har- 
vey, principal of the high school at Sheboy- 
gan, has invented a ventilating apparatus for 
school houses, dwellings, ete. We learn that 
it is already in use in Sheboygan, Plymouth, 
Fond du Lac, Neenah, Juneau, Columbus, 
New Lisbon, and in one room of the White- 
water normal school building; and that in 
every case it is giving satisfaction. 


A very full annual catalogue of ‘the officers 
and students of the University of Wisconsin, 
for the academic years of 1877-8, has been 
issued. The number of students in attend- 
ance during the year was 388; and they are 
classified as follows: Law students, 31; 
special students, 57; Sub-Freshmen, 109; 
Freshmen, 82; Sophomors, 43; Juniors, 39; 
and Seniors, 24; resident graduates, 3. 


WE are informed that Prof. M. T. Park, 
the director of the practice department of the 
Oshkosh Normal School, has prepared a blank 
form for programme cards to be used by the 
superintendents and principals of our schools. 
It is a simple and ingenious device to aid 
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them in supervising their work. We under- 
stand that the professor's plan can be carried 
out in the high schools and colleges. 


In Columbia county, Superintendent Scott 
sssity of having the summer 





still urges the nece 
schools commence as early as the middle of 
April, the attendance greatly falling off after 
the first of July. It would greatly contribute 
to this result if the annual school meeting for 
all districts was fixed by law on the second 
Monday in July. It is now generally con- 
ceded that school after this is of little profit. 


Tue FALL TERM of the Fort Atkinson high 
school closed December 21st last. There were 
123 scholars in attendance; and their stand- 
ing, as reported, shows an excellent discipline. 
On the points of attendance, punctuality, and 
conduct, over one-half of the pupils reached 
the maximum grade of 100. On scholarship, 
two-thirds of them were marked, in their 
studies, from 8} to 9) inclusive. 


Pror. SEARING returns, at the close of his 
term us State Superintendent, to his old posi- 
tion in Milton College, as the Professor of the 
Greek Language and Literature. He will be 
welcomed most cordially by his old associates 
and by the students of the institution. 

It is understood that the Professor will, at 
once, take up the task of completing his work 
on the first Six Books of Homer's Uiad. He 
had made extensive preparations for this text- 
book when he was elected the State Superin- 
tendent four years ago. 


Tue report of the public schools of Eau 
Claire for the fall term, ending December 21st 
last, shows a very high state of discipline. 
The schools on the west side, under the charge 
of Prof. A. J. Hutton, the principal, had only 
87 cases of tardiness among 668 pupils. The 
average percentage of attendance was 99.78; 
that of reguiarity was 93.5 

The schools on the east side are under the 
charge of Prof. H. C. Howland, the principal. 
There were 96 cases of tardiness among 444 pu- 
pils. The average percentage of attendance 
was 96; that of punctuality was 99.44. 





Tue teachers of the second superinten- 
dent district of Rock county have formed an 
association, and are holding meetings once in 
two weeks. Prof. Albert Salisbury, of the 
Whitewater normal school, lectured last 
month before the association at Milton Junc- 
tion, on the subject of School Discipline. His 
analysis of the theme was clear and philosoph- 
ical, and was presented in an earnest and con- 
vincing manner. Have not the mobs, railroad 
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strikes, and failures in business in this coun- 
try, shown the intelligent teachers that the 
school room must form in the pupils who are 
to be our future citizens, a sterner self-control, 
aclearer sense of rectitude, and a more patient 
application in the various pursuits ? 


Tue semi-annual meeting of the Regents of 
the State University will be held at Madison, 
Tuesday, January 15, 1878. 


At Brodhead, things are improving under 
Mr. Rait. They are secking to come into line, 
in the front rank of the high schools. 


Last year only twenty high schools were 
aided fromthe high school fund, to the ex- 
tent of $7,466.50. This year no less than fifty- 
seven have been aided, absorbing the whole 
$25,000, 


Tur Boarp or Epucation of Fond ‘du Lac 
adopted, December 19th last, the following: 

* WHereas, The feeling is great on the part 
of our citizens that the price of school-books 
is exhorbitant; and 

WuereEas, The legislature of 1875, passed a 
law authorizing boards of aldermen and trus- 
tees of incorporated villages and cities to em- 
power district ofticers and boards of education 
to purchase text-books for the use of schools; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That we respectfully ask the hon- 
orable board of aldermen to confe- upon this 
board the power to obtain school-books for 
the use of our schools by direct purchase from 
the publishers, and to furnish them to pupils 
at publishers’ prices, with only the cost of 
handling to be added.” 





Tue Appieton Post published about the 
middle of last month, as the first number of its 
nineteenth volume, the Annual Review of the 
history and the present condition of that city. 
Among the many interesting items in the 
paper, we find a detailed account of the pub- 
lic.schools of the place for the past year. They 
are justly styled * the pride of the city... The 
amount raised, during the year, for their sup- 
port is $24,973.14. Twenty-seven teachers are 
employed in the four districts. The value of 
the school property is reported to be $52,000. 
The attendance of the pupils has increased in 
all departments. A high school was estab- 
lished last year, and it then enrolled 148 
scholars. The course of study adopted is 
more than ordinarily full; and a class of ten, 
the first one formed, will graduate next sum- 
mer. The success of the schools is attributed 
largely to the careful grading of the pupils, 
and to the cordial support which the leading 
and well-to-do citizens of the place give in 
sending their children and in voting sufficient 
funds for their schools. 
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Tue Annual Report of the Wisconsin Insti- 
tute for the Edneation of the Blind, located at 
Janesville, has been published. It covers the 
year ending September 20, 1877. 

This is the oldest of our charitable institu- 
tions. and was first established as a private 
school in the year 1849, by a few enterprising 
and benevolent citizens of Janesville and vi- 
cinity. It was adopted by the state in an act 
of the legislature in the following year, and 
has since been under its management. The 
charge of the Institute is now in the hands of 
five trustees appointed by the governor. The 
board have. as their report shows, performed 
a large amount of work this year in finishing 
the erection of the main edifice in the place 
of the one burned down in 1874, and in re- 
establishing the school in it. This building is 
165 feet in length, and 104 feet in width. It 
excluding the closets and 
The recitation and dormitory 
well ventilated. and hand- 
somely furnished. It is regarded as the best 
which the state has built for our 
It stands on an eminence 
and pre- 


contains 75 
‘bath rooms. 
rooms large, 


rooms, 
are 


structure 
charitable schools. 
about two miles south of the city, 
sents an imposing appearance. 
Those who are acquainted with the school, 
know that its former supeiintendent, Prof. 
Thomas H., Little, died about three years ago, 
partly from injuries which he received at the 
burning of the main building, and partly from 
his anxieties and labors in the care of the pu- 
pils subsequent to this accident. He was a 
man of great purity of life, of unflagging in- 
dustry, of ardent devotion to his special work, 
of the most enlightened views of the correct 
management of schools for the education of 
the blind, and of that peculiar power as a 
teacher to impress himself most forcibly upon 
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the minds of his students. He attached to 
himselfa large number of the leading instruct. 
in the benevolent institutions of ‘this 
country, andin the public schools of our State, 
Principally through his unselfish exertions, 
the state board of charities was established, 
Ile was succeeded in the 
institute by his wife, Mrs. Sarah F. C. Little, 
whose administration has given the best sat- 
isfaction to the trustees and the public. She 
was formerly a teacher in the school, and has 
conducted it since her elevation to its head on 
the principle- and plans which her lamented 
husband introduced. Her report for this year 
is regarded as most exhaustive and ins truct- 
It shows that the attendance of pupils is 
the largest it has ever been in the history of 
the institution. Twenty new pupils have 
been admitted during the year. 

The branches taught are reading, spelling, 
geography, arithmetic, grammar, history, al- 
gebra, rhetoric, physiology, English litera- 
ture, and music, both vocal and instrumental. 
In the industrial department, there have been 
manufactured corn brooms, cane bottom 
chairs, and rag carpets. Sewing, knitting, and 
crocheting have been taught. 


ors 


supervision of the 


ive. 


RECENT REPORTS from the public school at 
Edgerton, Rock county, show that all its de- 
partments are in excellent condition. For 
over two years, Miss Libbie B. Thayer has been 
the principal; and she has impressed very 
distinetly on the school her modes of teaching 
and discipline. The quality of the class- work 
and the percentage of attendance of the pupils 
give the school a high rank among the village 
graded schools in the state. One of the dis- 
trict officers lately said that he could sooner 
persuade his little daughter to lose a meal at 
home than be absent from her classes a part 
ofaday. In the primary room, Miss Thayer 
has been assisted from the start by Miss Long, 
who is a very faithful and popular instructor. 























Alarnis, 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
withthe best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Furms, Factories, Court-housea, Fire 
Tower Clocks, 

Illustrated Catal 
Vanpuzen & Tir, 102 BE. 


c. Fully Warranted, 
ue sent Free. 
2d St, Cincinnati, 











Field and Forest, 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL, 
Devoted to the Natural Sciences, 
Articles, mainly original, from_ scientific 

writers of es/adlished reputation. Is well il- 
lustrated and neatly printed. Sent postpaid, 


at ONE DOLL: “aq @ year in advance. Vols. 
I, ll and IIL, $2.: Agents Wanted. 
CHAS. R. DODG E, Ep. & Pcs., Box 273, 


Send 6 cis. for specimen. Washington, D.C. 
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WANTED. 


A Male Teacher, with several 
years’ experience, 

In Colleges, and at present Principal of a 

prosperous Academy, desires a position as 

tutor. Good reasons for wishing a change, 

and best of references. Address, 

PRINCIPAL, care Wisconsin Journal Education. 





